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Soviet Railways—From 
the Present Until 1950 





HE SOVIET UNION has blueprinted 

a revamped railway system which, at 
a cost of 40,100,000,000 rubles—or almost 
one-sixth of all new capital investments 
to be made before 1950—is to surpass the 
present one in achievement. 

The Law on the Fourth Five-Year Plan, 
adopted by the Supreme Soviet on March 
18. 1946, outlines the objectives to be 
reached “to satisfy the growing needs of 
the national economy in the transporta- 
tion of goods,”’ and the Soviet press and 
officials have elaborated upon them. The 
task assumed is bold and far-reaching. 
Roughly, it embraces five major cate- 
gories, all of which are closely related: 
New construction; reconstruction; mod- 
ernization; railway-equipment produc- 
tion; and accelerated freight handling. 

Before examining any of the features 
of the Plan, it would be well, perhaps, to 
consider briefly Russian railroad history. 

After the Crimean War, in which 
prominent shortcomings in the rail facil- 
ities contributed to Russian defeat, Em- 
peror Alexander II resolved to provide 
the country with an adequate transpor- 
tation system. Military considerations 
were, of course, paramount in this deci- 
sion. However, a shortage of capital pre- 
vented the building of a system that was 
sound economically. 
quently, a low return on invested funds 
and a further constriction of the money 
supply, which was largely foreign in 
origin. To accomplish any building at 
all, the engineers were forced to practice 
various economies. Steep grades, sharp 
curves, flimsy bridges, poor ballast, light 
tracks, tortuous routes, and inadequate 
terminals were the result. Because the 
construction of many badly needed lines 
could not even be undertaken, those 
which were put into operation were 
forced to carry excessively heavy loads. 
Thus, from the standpoint of the na- 
tional economy, the railroads remained 
inadequate. 


There was, conse- 





*The factual material in this article is 
based partly on reports from Louise E. LUKE 
and THomas P. WuitNney, Economic Analysts 
at the U. S. Embassy in Moscow. Assistance 
was also rendered by the U.S.S.R. Division 
of the Areas Branch in the OIT at Wash- 
ington. 


By Seymour T. R. Ast, Transporta- 
tion and Communications Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


The Czarist desire for a militarily 
strong rail system was never realized, 
either. In the Russo-Japanese War the 
single-tracked Trans-Siberian was insuf- 
ficient for wartime traffic, and in World 
War I many Russian defeats were at least 
partly traceable to an inability to shift 
troops with facility. By the time of the 
Revolution, the railway system was thor- 
oughly demoralized. 

Transportation services, especially the 
railways, have occupied a prominent 
place in all long-range Soviet planning. 
Under each of the three prewar Five- 
Year Plans actual investments in trans- 
portation approached 20 percent of the 
total. However, several factors—fore- 
most of which probably was the pre- 
occupation with industrial development 
in the U. S. S. R.—prevented the com- 
pletion of a well-distributed rail net. 
Emphasis was placed on the improve- 





of Russia. 


A track-laying machine speeds the work of restoring rails wrecked by the Nazi invasiion 


ment of existing facilities which con- 
nected the principal production centers 
with each other and with raw-material 
bases, and on the construction of only 
those new ones: which fell into this cate- 
gory. Purely local lines were, compara- 
tively speaking, neglected. 

Thus, World War II found the U. S. 
§. R. with a rail system characterized 
by the intensive development of a rela- 
tively small number of trunk lines at 
the expense of local facilities. 

Construction continued during the 
war. New lines were determined by the 
military situation, which itself largely 
encouraged a continuation of the prewar 
policy. In other words, it was aimed 
largely at bringing new raw-material 
bases into contact with nearby industrial 
centers which had previously required 
longer hauls for their supplies. 


New Construction 


New construction under the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan is by no means a depar- 
ture from the long-prevailing trend. 
According to I. V. Kovalev, Minister of 
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Railways of the Soviet Union. 
Railways, the building of new railways west. The Southern Siberian Mainline of Lake Balkhash. The Karaganda ba- 
will be designed to reinforce connections eventually will run from  Taishet sin, however, much closer to Alma Ata, 
between principal industrial areas and through Abakan, Stalinsk, Barnaul, is amore logical source. Mointy is on the 
to facilitate exploitation of natural re- Kulunda, Pavlodar, Akmolinsk, and line to Karaganda; Chu is on the line 


sources. Long distances will, accord- 
ingly, have to be covered. The new lines 
will add up to a total of 4,493 miles, or 
more than the aggregate route mileage 
of all lines in the Baltic Republics of 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania. 

Of the new construction, only the 
Stalinsk—Magnitogorsk trunk line is spe- 
cifically mentioned in the transport sec- 
tion of the Law on the Five-Year Plan. 
This is undoubtedly the longest of the 
new roads and its inclusion in the Law 
indicates the importance attached to it 
by Soviet authorities. 

The Southern Siberian Mainline, as 
the road is now called, will contribute 
materially to the completion of the long- 
heralded second Trans-Siberian route. 
At present this route is mapped from 
Sovietskaya Gavan on the east coast to 
Taishet in Irkutsk Province. Taishet is 
the apex of a roughly shaped V of which 
the Second Trans-Siberian is the north- 
ern leg and the original Trans-Siberian 
the southern leg. 

West of Taishet the relationship be- 
tween the lines is reversed, with the ex- 
isting railway proceeding north and 


Magnitogorsk to a point on the Volga 
in the region of Kuibyshev. The total 
length of this projected trunk line will 
be approximately 2,500 miles. 

Not all of this line will be completed 
during the present Plan. Projected in 
the Plan are the sections Abakan-Bar- 
naul-Kulunda and Pavlodar-Akmolinsk, 
totaling about 1,300 miles. The section 
from Akmolinsk to Kartaly and Magni- 
togorsk, and the one from Kulunda to 
Pavlodar, about 700 miles in all, have 
been in existence for some. time, 
although they require improvement. 
The gap between Taishet and Abakan, in 
mountainous territory, will remain until 
after 1950. 

Another new construction venture is 
the line from Mointy, northwest of Lake 
Balkhash, 260 miles south to Chu. This 
is the largest railway-building project 
under the Plan in Central Asia. Its sig- 
nificance lies in its effect on the coal 
supply of industrial Kazakhstan. At 
present this is carried almost 1,200 miles 
from the Kuznetsk basin along the rail- 
road, through Barnaul and Semipala- 
tinsk, which passes on the eastern side 


to Alma Ata. The new link will facili- 
tate a coal haul of only 670 miles to 
Alma Ata, and will make Karaganda 
coal available to all industrial centers 
of Central Asia. 

The remainder of the construction 
program will be confined almost exclu- 
sively to relatively short stretches, less 
than 100 miles each. One notable ex- 
ception is the completion of the North 
Pechora Railroad between Kozhva and 
Vorkuta. About 300 miles still remain 
to be constructed on this section of the 
Kotlas-Vorkuta line which was put into 
temporary service during the war. This 
line will facilitate the exploitation of the 
vast coal resources of the area and make 
them available to northern and central 
industries. 


Reconstruction 


The task of repairing the wartime 
damage to the railway system is especial- 
ly urgent in the European part of the 
U.S.S.R. Before the German penetra- 
tion most of the lines in the Donbas and 
Krivoi Rog areas, as well as the trunk 
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ines from the Center to these areas, the 
Caucasus, the West, and the Baltic re- 
gion were double-tracked. When the 
Germans withdrew they destroyed both 
tracks on all these lines. On most of 
them, only one track had been restored 
up to the time the Fourth Five-Year Plan 
was announced. 
According to the law on the Plan: 


The railways shall be fully restored in the 
formerly German-occupied regions. The 
prewar traffic capacity of the following lines 
shall be exceeded: Donbas-Center, Donbas- 
Krivoi Rog, Donbas-Volga, the lines leading 
from the Caucasus, Moscow-Leningrad, Mos- 
cow-Kiev-Lvov, Moscow-Smolensk-Minsk- 
Koenigsberg, and Moscow-Velikiye Luki-Riga. 


The following paragraph gives a fur- 
ther indication of the extent of the de- 
struction wrought by the Germans and 
the magnitude of the job ahead. 


The rehabilitation of the following rail- 
ways shall be completed by 1948: the lines 
in the Donets coal field and the Krivoi Rog 
iron field and the lines connecting Moscow 
with the Donbas and Leningrad with the 
Caucasus—a total length of 15,000 kilometers 
(over 9,300 miles) On the formerly occu- 
pied railways 1,800 large and medium bridges 
shall be fully rebuilt, including those over 
the Rivers Dnieper, Don, Dniester, Neva, Nie- 
men, Western Dvina, Volkhov and Southern 
Bug. One thousand five hundred railway 
stations, roundhouses with accommodation 
for 1,300 locomotives, and 128 car-repair 
shops and centers shall be restored or newly 
built. 


The Fourth Five-Year Plan also calls 
for the construction or restoration of 
7,800 miles of secondary track and for 
the laying of new rails to the extent of 
Spur 


31,000 miles on existing roads. 


Locomotive being assembled at a factory in Krasnoyarsk, in the U.S. S. R. 


SOVIET RAILWAYS—-FROM THE PRESENT UNTIL 1950 


lines are scheduled for restoration and 
reconstruction, in addition to new ones 
which must be built. Also, 21 classifica- 
tion humps are to be built or restored. 

Within the program, emphasis is laid 
on the industrial development of the 
Urals and Siberia. “The industries of 
the Urals and Siberia shall be ensured 
full and uninterrupted facilities.” Con- 
struction of spur lines is ordered “espe- 
cially for the enterprises in the Urals and 
Siberia.” 


Modernization 


Modernization of Soviet railway trans- 
port is planned for both track and equip- 
ment. The production and laying of 
heavy rails are to begin before 1950. 
Automatic block signaling is to be in- 
stalled on 6,600 miles of track. The elec- 
trification of 3,300 miles of track is an- 
ticipated. As for equipment, the Plan 
calls for the increasing use of electric 
and Diesel traction. Automatic brakes 
are to be fitted to 93 percent of all freight 
cars and automatic couplings to 75 per- 
cent. 

Of the afore-mentioned projects, that 
of electrification probably is the most 
ambitious. Electrification in the U. S. 
S. R. dates back to 1929, when the Mos- 
cow-Mytishchi section went into electric 
operation. By 1945 only about 1,250 
miles were electrified throughout the So- 
viet Union. The next 5 years, however, 
are expected to witness the conversion 
from steam on more than two and one- 
half times that mileage. A total of 
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1,300,000,000 rubles has been allocated to 
this portion of the 5-year program. 

Here again, the emphasis on the Urals 
and Siberia is vividly illustrated. More 
than 1,860 miles of the total track sched- 
uled for conversion lies in these areas. 

Chelyabinsk, an important rail center 
on the eastern side of the Urals, will be 
a focal point in the dglectrification 
scheme. Electric traction already is em- 
ployed westward from this city to Zla- 
toust. Before 1950 the conversion is ex- 
pected to reach as far east as Novosi- 
birsk and Belovo and as far west as 
Dema. From Belovo south to Novo- 
kuznetsk the line already is electrified. 
When completed, there will be, therefore, 
continuous electrification from Novo- 
kuznetsk to Dema, a distance of about 
1,465 miles. 

Chelyabinsk also will be in electrified 
rail contact with the northern Urals. 
The line from Bogoslovsk to Chelyabinsk 
through Nadezhdinsk, Goroblagodatskay, 
and Sverdlovsk is scheduled for conver- 
sion before 1950. When this takes place 
there will be a north-south electrified 
trunk line in the Urals 435 miles long. 
Goroblagodatskaya-Tagil-Sverdlovsk al- 
ready is converted, as is Goroblagodat- 
skaya-Kizel-Molotov (Perm). 

Running roughly parallel to the Omsk- 
Chelyabinsk line on the south is the 
Karaganda-Akmolinsk-Kartaly section. 
This road, 630 miles long, is also to be 
electrified, as well as double-tracked dur- 
ing the period 1946—50. 

The rich Krivoi Rog iron-ore area and 
the Donbas region, both in the Ukraine, 
are to be connected by electrified track. 
More than 250 miles of line in these areas 
are scheduled for conversion under the 
Plan. Electrification on the Zaporozhe- 
Nikopol-Dolgintseo route, destroyed 
during the war, is to be restored. Dol- 
gintsevo-Pyatikhati-Nizhnedneprovsk is 
to be newly converted. 

Other lines scheduled for electrifica- 
tion before 1950 are located in the strate- 
gic Caucasian Black Sea area and in the 
areas adjacent to Moscow, Leningrad, 
Baku, Kiev, and Tallinn. In the extreme 
north, electrification is in effect between 
Murmansk and Kandalaksha, as well as 
on the branch to Kirovsk. Before 1950 
it is to be extended 85 miles south to 
Loukhi. 


Railway-Equipment Production 


The law on the Fourth Five-Year-Plan 
includes production goals for both loco- 
motives and cars, as follows: 

Rolling stock shall be increased by the 
addition of 6,165 long-distance steam loco- 
motives, 555 long-distance electric locomo- 


tives, 865 long-distance Diesel locomotives, 
472,500 freight cars (in terms of two-axle 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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“International Week” 


Hits Bull’s-Eye at N.O. 


New Orleans, ‘“‘the Crescent City,’’ Puts Over a Highly Successful Celebration 
To Signalize Its International Position and Symbolize Its World-Trade Drive 


By Harotp C. Jackson, District Manager, Department of Commerce, New Orleans, La. 


cc ORE ‘International Weeks’ and 

there would be fewer wars,” de- 
clared Carlos Sanz de Santamaria A., 
Ambassador of the Republic of Colombia 
to the United States, at the luncheon 
which initiated recently in New Orleans 
a celebration described as “unique in the 
history of United States cities.” 

The City of New Orleans, “spark- 
plugged” by its remarkable organization, 
International House, devoted to world 
peace, trade, and understanding, decided 
early in 1946 to sponsor a week-long cele- 
bration to emphasize the city’s position 
as a gateway of two-way trade between 
the Mid-Continent area and the rest of 
the world. Mindful of the fact that New 


Orleans’ wartime prosperity, which was 
dependent on the huge flow of war sup- 
plies from its port, could be continued 
in peacetime only through boosting the 
dollar value and tonnage volume of goods 
that move through the port, forward- 
looking New Orleanians carefully 
planned an effective trade-promotive 
celebration and called it “International 
Week.” The port authorities had been 
planning ceremonies to celebrate the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the port as a 
State agency. They applauded the plan 
of International Week and postponed 
their Golden Jubilee until the date set 
for that Week, namely, November 14-19. 
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Photo by Van Horn 


New Orleans International House was gayly decorated for “International Week’’—in which 
world-trade stimuli were brought powerfully to the forefront 

















EDITOR'S NOTE 


World-trade interest is finding ex. 
pression today in celebrations, exhibits 
and promotive campaigns of varying 
kinds, in numerous widely separated 
cities of the Nation. Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY is convinced that such 
endeavors will furnish a noteworthy 
stimulus to our international com- 
merce. For that reason we are pub- 
lishing brief accounts of the concept 
and character of several of these af- 


fairs. Some weeks ago we told about 
Los Angeles’ “Decalade of World 
Trade”; in the story presented here- 


with we give the facts about New Or- 
leans’ “International Week” (this 
being really a follow-up on our fea- 
ture article of October 6, 1945, “New 





Orleans Looks to Dynamic World 
soon we shall direct atten- 
tion to Boston and to Dallas If, 


through these accounts, one city can 
get ideas from another as to the most 
effective means of arousing world- 
trade interest and furthering ever- | 

} sounder activity in that field, our pur- | 
| 

J 


j 
| 
Trade”); 
| 
| 
| 
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pose will be fulfilled 











Plans Were Comprehensive 


International House, its doors open for 
little more than a year, planned its for- 
mal dedication as part of the week's 
ceremonies, and the International Trade 
Mart, ready to start remodeling its build- 
ing as a case for international 
merchandise, “climbed aboard the band 
wagon.” Providentially, the Board of 
Port Commissioners secured approval of 
a Foreign-Trade Zone, second in the Na- 
tion, for New Orleans, and the opening 
of this free port was timed also for In- 
ternational Week. Meantime, Moisant 
International Airport had boosted its 
number of daily flights to the 100 mark 
per day, and ceremonies at the airport 
naturally became part of the agenda for 
the week. On this five-fold basis, plans 
for International Week went forward. 
With the aid of 14 of the leading civic 
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1946 December 28, 1946 “INTERNATIONAL WEEK’ HITS BULL’S-EYE AT N 
organizations, including the Association 
of Commerce, the Board of Trade, New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, the Export 
Managers’ Club, New Orleans Steamship 
Association, and the Propeller Club, vig- 
orous efforts were put forth to design a 
celebration that would attract world- 
wide attention to New Orleans’ all-out 
drive to become “the funnel of foreign 
trade between the Mid-Continent United 










City OF NEW ORLEA 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 






WHEREAS, for more than two centuries New Orleans has been an International city, 
rich in history, culture, language and commerce linking it with the Americas, Burope and 
the world, particularily the English, French and Spanish speaking peoples from whom it drew 














, its origin, background and heritage, and 
States and the world,” particularly Latin alle 
‘ Wis AEA 3, througho ut this time New Orleans was a new world symbol for French, Spanish 
America. 1 American culture, music, art, literature, trade, travel and commerce, the outpost 
The committee planned well, and the rious Eufopean civilisation through long periods, end 
week November 14-19 was a tribute to WHEREAS, NéW Orleans now is as important a symbol dn world economy, trade and 
their efforts. Official representatives of perce as it always has been in culture and social progress, and 
more than 30 nations were flown in spe- WHEREAS, New Orleans today is the center of a vast worldwide shipping industry reaching 
; , »w Orleans for » Ravi very y wa) r port, the focal center of.a great travel movement, an ever-increasing sea and 
cial planes to New Or a the 6-day air gateway to Latin America and the portal to the world from the Mid-Continent region of 
period of festivities. Lne United States which embraces one half of the total population of the United States, and 
ti. WHEREAS, New Orleans, mindful of its responsibility and position in the world, has 
a Di stinguished Speakers caused to be erected International House, dedicated to World Trade, Peace and Unders 
— : , anc a meeting place for peoples of all lands; hap authorised the International Trade Mart, 
es } buying senter for travelers from everywhere, has secured the International Foreign Trade - 
Hundreds of guests from all over the Zone, and will celebrate the Fiftieth anniversary of the great Port of New Orleans ac a state 
a. E as Sa : agehcy, and in recognition of the ever growing interest of the nations pf the world 
he world thronged into the city to hear the toward this city, has established a of international relations as a part of - 
ring prominent speakers who were warm in the manicipal government ‘to —) and assist every nation in every part of the world in - 
ted their praise of the city’s resolute drive a9. FA ee oe 
OM- to establish itself as a true “international WHEREAS, these ovente call for a fitting and a celebration ona comeaoration in 
re city.” Outstanding among the guest which peoples of all lands have been invited to Join, — 
ho speakers were the Honorable Chen Chih- — TMERERE, I, magregr eg Sy Morrison, Mayor of » gd tow Orleans, ¢ do pro- 
ub- Mai, Counselor of the Chinese Embassy, Chats the vee 8 me dona), Week prawns Gat We Devise 
, , the Governments and peoples of*all Nationa to with the people of the City of New 
ept the Honorable Dr. Julian R. Caceres, Am- Orleans, the State of a the United pap a pegging nds bangs cOmpeno— 
af- <a8 : . : ration of the important events o ternational Week, an : purpose 
out bassador of Honduras, and the Honorable to which we are all dedicated - bringing together men of good will from all parts of. 
vrld Sir John Magowan, Minister Plenipoten- pr world = oe happy end of developing and maintaining mutual understanding, frieod- 
re. tiary of Great Britain, who addressed ee ee ae 
Or- delegates at the International Port Din- facta or 2 sag 
. P o 
os ner in honor of the Golden Jubilee of the of October » 19h6. me sd 
lew Port of New Orleans; the Honorable Sr. 
rid Don Carlos Sanz de Santamaria, Colom- 
en- bian Ambassador to the United States, 
= who addressed the International Trade PA oe 
at luncheon on the opening day of the fes- 3 8. Worrion 
‘Id- | tivities; Oswald Ryan, vice-chairman, 
er Civil Aeronautics Board, who spoke on The Mayor issued a proclamation urging observance of New Orleans’ “International Week.” 
-_ “International Aviation,” Lachan Mac- 











leay, president, Mississippi Valley Associ- 


— ation, and Col. Peter A. Feringa, Chief, cipal address at the International House healthy, thriving world economy” as the 
Civil Works Division, Chief of Engineers, dinner on the closing day of the festivi- only preventive. “An _ industrialized 
- U. S. Army, who spoke at the Interna- ties, struck the theme of the entire world- China, an industralized India, an indus- 
tional Waterways dinner; Congressman- trade renaissance that is in progress in trialized Africa, and an industrialized 
on for elect T. Hale Boggs, w ho was the prin- the Mid-Continent area of the U. S. when Latin America—that should be the goal!: 
s for- cipal speaker at the dedication of the In- he said: “It can truthfully be said of “Only in a industrialized world,” he 
veek’s ternational Trade Mart; Robert L. Simp- New Orleans that it is the ‘show how’ continued, “can the United States buy, 
Trade son, president, Board of Commissioners, city of America. It has shown the rest “ well as sell, and only rae indus- 
yuild- Port of New Orleans; W. R. Johnson, : ; i trialization can imports and exports 
ional Commissioner of Customs, Treasury De- sailovaty mgm ven sn Peep come into a happy balance that will build 
band partment, and Thomas E. Lyons, execu- such a dliien tee es productive wealth. The more we can 
my tive secretary, Foreign-Trade Zones  ¢hieved aay ahs = — ane sell abroad, the busier our industries will 
aa Board, who all took part in the dedica- nan psi: — Ss yon Kaa be, but we can gain these markets only 
> Na- Seemann “ ase new Psalter pire ranepirenecn seinen if we buy from abroad too. The well- 
ening Smith iki © ig: seauee aas ties ao ‘nis fashioned into commniintal — Apne ses - re ‘pi ee 
r In- mission and Alinecm E. Roth president of veaiiiinn ‘It is natural that ‘New a Se ee ae ow arene a 
isant the N ti 1 Feder ti of Americs les rf r* Id be internationall the strongest bord of prace, 
ational Federation of American Orleans shou ®) y parent ; 
d its Shipping, Inc., who spoke at the Mari- minded, that it should construct so beau- While many nations today are moving 
mark time Luncheon held during the week. tiful an International House, for New i" @ muddled way to the left and to me 
rport Orleans has always been in the minds of right,” said Mr. Schindler, “America’s 
ja for “Forward Wi ee Americans a truly cosmopolitan city.” only course must be forward—forward 
plans orward With Energy Upholding siti “ with all the speed, the ability, and the 
pholding the position that “you cannot , 
ward. Alfred Schindler, then Under Secre- quarantine the disease of economic de- energy at our command.” 
civic tary of Commerce, who made the prin- pression,’ Mr. Schindler called for “a (Continued on p. 34) 
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British Token Import Plan 
—Profits for Alert Traders 


ILLIONS OF DOLLARS in trade 
opportunities have been opened 
for international traders with the estab- 
lishment of the British Token Import 
Plan through an agreement arranged by 
the Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, with the British 
Board of Trade. Shortly after the termi- 
nation of the war OIT recognized the 
importance of quickly reestablishing 
trade channels with the United King- 
dom, especially for branded trade goods, 
and worked out the plan in cooperation 
with British officials on a basis which 
wil) permit traders to export 20 percent 
of their average annual prewar exports 
for certain base years. 

The Office of International Trade an- 
ticipates that, when United States trad- 
ers fully understand the details of the 
agreement, they will increasingly seek to 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
make their products available to British 
consumers. One trader who quickly 
realized the value of this reopened trade 
commented: “The British Token Import 
Plan means the very existence of my 


By Joun C. Borton, Director, Com- 
modities Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of 
Commerce 


company.” He estimated that potential 
profits to his business would eventually 
exceed $500,000. 

The British Token Import Plan permits 
the reopening of established trade con- 
nections in the United Kingdom. The 
Plan has been extended, so far, to cover 
155 products which range from garden 
rakes and hoes to ladies’ hats and liquor. 
The original list contained 47 items; 34 
new items were added on September 19, 
36 on October 24, and 38 in late No- 
vember. 

The United Kingdom's imports from 
the United States for a given item are 
limited to 20 percent of the value of the 
United States exporter’s average annual 
value of exports from the United States 
to the United Kingdom during the years 
1936, 1937, and 1938. For the year 1946 
this is limited to two-thirds of 20 percent 





FORM 17-559 
(7-86-46) 


Owenty-dive and no/100 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
REQUIREMENTS AND SUPPLY BRANCH 


The holder of this scrip is entitled to request an im- 
port permit from the United Kingdom for token shipments of 
the commodity for which this scrip is issued for the value of 


IT Serip fo. 





Value:- $25.00 





during the year, 1946. 





John C. Borton, Director 








15915 Requirements and Supnly Branch 
FORM 1T-559 UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IT Scrip wo. 
(7-86-46) DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
REQUIREMENTS AND SUPPLY BRANCH 


The holder of this scrip is entitled to request an im- 
port permit from the U/nited Kingdom for token shipments of 
the commodity for which this scrip is issued for the value of 


ave Hundred and no/100 Nottars 





Value:- $500.00 





during the year, 1946. 








15015 


John C, Borton, Director 
Requirements and Supply Branch 








Samples of “scrip” used in connection with the British Token Import Plan (the top one is 


yellow, the bottom one pink). 


of the exporter’s prewar trade with the 
United Kingdom during the base years 

The 20-percent quota may at first sight 
seem small, particularly to manufac- 
turers who operate on a limited scale. 
However, the present “austerity” condi- 
tions and the limited foreign-exchange 
balance of the United Kingdom prevent 
the British Government from allowing 
larger imports at this time. The ship- 
ments allowed are, indeed, only token 
shipments. However, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade is pressing for addi- 
tional relaxations and greater commodity 
coverage under the plan. 

This Token Import Plan with the 
United Kingdom is only part of the over- 
all effort of the Office of International 
Trade to reestablish as quickly as pos- 
sible normal commercial trade in all 
areas. 


Operation of Plan 


To qualify under the British Token 
Import Plan, manufacturers must es- 
tablish the fact that they were exporters 
to the United Kingdom during the 3-year 
period 1936, 1937, and 1938. The British 
Government has stated that the United 
States Government must certify each 
manufacturer’s statement as to his pre- 
war export trade with the United King- 
dom and also calculate the quota to 
which each manufacturer is entitled. 
Each manufacturer desiring to qualify 
submits to the Office of International 
Trade, United States Department of 
Commerce, three copies of Form IT-558, 
“Request for Certification of Prewar Ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom,” which is 
shown in the accompanying cut. 


Who Can Apply 


Any manufacturer who exported items 
on the approved list to the United King- 
dom during the base period, 1936, 1937, 
and 1938, may apply for certification un- 
der the Plan. If a manufacturer wishes, 


he may authorize his agent or any other 
individual to apply for his quota. Such 
authorization must be in the form of 4 
letter from the manufacturer, addressed 
to the Office of International Trade, stat- 
ing that the manufacturer has given per- 
mission to a particular individual to apply 
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for the quota to which the manufacturer 
is entitled. 


Status of Non-Manufacturers 


Any individual who is not a manufac- 
turer, but who, nevertheless, believes that 
he is eligible for participation under the 
Plan through other means, should re- 
quest a determination of eligibility from 
the Office of International Trade. Such 
requests should fully identify applicant’s 
export activities during the years 1936, 
1937, and 1938 to the United Kingdom 
and should explain in detail his reasons 
for requesting participation under the 
Plan. 

The Plan is basically for United States 
manufacturers who sold to British ac- 
counts in the United Kingdom. How- 
ever, individuals or firms who had estab- 
lished markets in the United Kingdom 
but who are not manufacturers may be 
eligible, if it can be demonstrated clearly 
that such markets were developed by such 
individuals or firms and not by a manu- 
facturer. Individuals acting as commis- 
sion agents or forwarding agents cannot 
be certified under this Plan unless they 
are authorized by a manufacturer who 
can qualify under the Plan. 

To illustrate, if a United States dress 
manufacturer sold dresses to a customer 
in London, only the United States manu- 
facturer is entitled to the exports as a 
basis for the establishment of a quota 
under the Token Import Plan. However, 
if the United States manufacturer made 
domestic sales to a New York firm which 
sold the dresses to his select clientele 
in London, the New York firm is entitled 
to a quota based on such sales, as the 
British customers belong to the New 
York firm. In this instance the manu- 
facturer did not make an export sale. 
The export sale was made by the New 
York firm. 

It is impossible for individuals or firms 
to be certified under the Token Plan un- 
less they can qualify as manufacturers, 
a manufacturer’s authorized agent, or 
exporters who operate as_ described 
above. Any other individual or firm 
must present a letter of authorization 
from a manufacturer to the Office of In- 
ternational Trade before consideration 
can be given. 

If the New York firm in the previous 
illustration had acted only as a commis- 
Sion agent, it could not apply for certi- 
fication, because the established market 
belongs to the manufacturer and only 
the manufacturer is entitled to the mar- 
ket under the Token Plan. Likewise, 
forwarding agents are neither manufac- 
turers nor principals. A forwarding 
agent, like a commission agent, can re- 
ceive consideration only upon presenta- 
tion of letters from manufacturers which 
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Forw 1T-558 
47-68-46) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
REQUIREMENTS AND SUPPLY BRANCH 


TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(FOR COMMODITIES ON APPROVED LIST) 


REQUEST FOR CERTIFICATION OF PRE-WAR EXPORTS 


FORM APPROVED 
BUDGET BUREAU NO. 41-R841 
1T nO. (Serip number when certified) 








Neither this documeat sor scrip iseved by the 

Office of International Trade withia the tokes 

export quota for the Usited Kiagdom established 

herein may be used as an export licesse. The 

scrip issued are to be forwarded by the appli-~ 

caat tothe United Kingdom importer for attach- 
t tt 








1. MANUFACTURER (OR AUTHORIZED AGENT) 
NAME 


ADORESS 


2. DATE OF APPLICATION 





3. APPLICANT’S REFERENCE 





4. COMMODITY DESCRIPTION 


5. COMMODITY GROUP WO. 








6. ANNUAL PRE-AR EXPORTS OF DESCRIBED COMMODITY TO THE UNITED KINGOOM 























YEAR QUANTITY (Ne. of anits) VALUE (In deliars) 
1936 
1937 
1938 
AVERAGE VALUE. cecnenercereneseneseeesereeeeeeeees 
204 OF AVERAGE. cee ceeereccceccceessceeesesesecess 








7." INDICATE THE DENOMINATIONS OF TOKEN EXPORT SCRIP 
DESIRED — 


FOR OFFICIAL USE OMLY 





























QUANTITY aa sinned QUANTITY VAWWE TOKEN EXPORT SCRIP ISSUED IM THE AMOUNT OF 
me $ 
20,000 400 
| 
10, 000 100 
5,000 50 
1,000 24 





BELIEF. 


1 CERTIFY THAT THE IRFORMATION CONTAINED WEREIM IS CORRECT AND COMPLETE TO THE BEST OF MY KWOWLEDGE AND 








19014 bate 





Si@matuaee 





specifically give authorization for him 
to act as the agent of the manufacturer. 

Taking into consideration another 
theoretical illustration, a United States 
resident buyer representing several Eng- 
lish merchants buys dresses indiscrim- 
inately from any manufacturer who will 
sell to him. The account is carried with 
the manufacturer in the name of the 
United States buyer. In addition, the 
United States buyer when placing orders 
requests the manufacturer to ship the 
dresses to a forwarding agency. The 
forwarding agency, upon orders from the 
buyer, receives the dresses from the man- 
ufacturer and ships the dresses to the 
purchaser in the United Kingdom. In 
this case the United States buyer and 
not the manufacturer or the forwarding 
agent is eligible for the quota, as the 
accounts in the United Kingdom be- 


long to the United States buyer and not 
the manufacturer or forwarding agent. 


Certification Form 


Form IT-558, “Request for Certifica- 
tion of Prewar Exports to the United 
Kingdom,” requests the applicant’s 
name, commodity for which certification 
is requested, and annual prewar exports © 
for 1936, 1937, and 1938 of the desired 
commodity to the United Kingdom. In 
submitting the form, care must be taken 
to include only one eligible commodity 
on each form. Administrative opera- 
tional details prohibit the handling of 
more than one commodity per form. 

Upon receipt of Form IT-—558 in OIT 
the applicant is verified as to eligibility, 
and 20 percent of the average value of 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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Hides and Skins in the 
ther American Republics 


Part I. 


Developments and Trends in SOUTH AMERICA 


rl Despite Increased World-Market Demands, Most of the South American Republics 
t Are Now Retaining Larger Quantities of Hides and Skins Within Their Borders, 
and Are Developing Their Domestic Industries at the Expense of Foreign Trade 


ITH WORLD MARKETS ready 

tc absorb all available lots of 
hides and skins, Latin-American coun- 
tries have gradually reduced their ex- 
ports. Once eager to develop additional 
foreign outlets for these raw materials, 
most of these countries now retain larg- 
er quantities within their own borders 
and have established or expanded their 
own tanning industries. These indus- 
tries offer readily accessible outlets at 
attractive prices, and significant quanti- 
ties of raw materials have been diverted 
into domestic channels at the expense 
of foreign trade. 

A survey of the 20 Republics to the 
south of us reveals the new production- 
consumption-export pattern. In the ab- 
sence of up-to-date official statistics, 
most of the figures presented are, of ne- 





By Marcaret E. Wampscanss, Tex- 
tile and Leather Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department 
of Commerce 


cessity, estimates obtained from fairly 
reliable sources. This survey outlines 
the trends in South America only—Mex- 
ico, Central America, and the West In- 
dies will be discussed in a later issue of 
this magaz ne. All of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Republics are covered in more de- 
tail—including information on quality 
and grading of hides and skins—in the 
Industrial Reference Service publica- 
tions of the Department of Commerce, 
obtainable from the Superintendent of 
Dccuments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 


Sheep in Uruguay. 


Argentina 


Argentina, with its immense grazing 
areas, long had a firm standing among 
the foremost hide and skin producing 
and exporting countries of the world. 

Although cattle numbers declined dur- 
ing recent years, those on hand at the 
close of 1945 (approximately 34,010,000), 
were only about 50,000 less than in 1939 
(34,060,138). Slaughter of cattle and 
calves increased slightly from 1939 
(7,668,000 head) through 1941 (7,953.- 
000), but declined thereafter to 7,057,000 
head in 1944, and to 6,245,000 in 1945. 

Greater domestic tanning activity has 
brought about a sharp drop in exports 
of cattle hides and an increase in for- 
eign shipments of finished leather. Ex- 
ports of cattle and calf hides and skins 
totaled 147,546 metric tons during 1939, 
but only 101,626 tons during 1944. Pre- 
liminary figures for 1945 indicate ship- 
ments of 80,589 metric tons of cattle 
hides, exclusive of calf. 

Sheep and lambs increased in num- 
bers very decidedly during the 1941 to 
1945 period (46,987,828 to 51,169,540), de- 
spite a rather steady gain in slaughter 
(10,370,000 in 1939, 14,671,000 in 1944, 
and a slight recession to 14,021,000 in 
1945). 

Exports of sheepskins totaled 15,518 
metric tons in 1939, but declined to 
11,166 tons in 1942. They increased to 
12,858 tons in 1943, owing to United 
States purchases of shearlings for mili- 
tary use. High exports in 1944 (17,407 
tons) resulted from easing of United 
States import regulations late in 1943. 
When restrictions were made less rigor- 
ous, stock piles which had accumulated 
were shipped out, in addition to the so- 
called normal exports. Preliminary re- 
ports for 1945 place exports of sheep and 
lambskins as low as 10,800 metric tons. 

The number of goats and kids in Ar- 
gentina began to decline in 1939 (4,- 
689,488) and continued until a drop of 
almost 45 percent was recorded in 1943 
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(2,561,310). By the beginning of 1945, 
some ground had been regained, (3,- 
127,680), the decline from the 1939 fig- 
ure being only 34 percent. Because goats 
and kids are usually killed on farms or at 
interior slaughterhouses, no reliable data 
can be collected. Estimates for recent 
years average 1,900,000 head. Exports of 
goat and kid skins amounted to 2,328 
tons in 1939, 1,848 in 1944, and fell toa 
low of 883 tons in 1945 (preliminary 
figures) . 

During the war, some exporters up- 
graded their shipments of hides and skins 
to bring them into higher price classifi- 
cations established by the Joint Hide 
Purchasing Commission. Hides are sold 
under several grade designations. 

Frigorifico hides are produced in the 
large packing plants where take-off is 
excellent and high standards of weight 
and selection are maintained. ‘“Frigori- 
fico-type” hides are produced throughout 
the country in the various slaughter- 
houses. They do not have the same de- 
gree of good flay, care, or condition as 
the frigorifico hides, but must conform 
to a certain trim, weight classification, 
and other specifications. 

“Compos,” or country hides, including 
those from fallen animals, are collected 
from farmers and butchers. They are 
generally of a lower grade, and are sold in 
a wet-salted state. 

Dry hides are produced in many Prov- 
inces. They are subject to general grad- 
ing rules as to weight, hair, and selection. 

Sheepskins are obtained principally 
from frigorificos. Grading and quality 
vary according to the area in which pro- 
duced. 

Goatskins come from interior slaugh- 
terhouses (80 percent), and from fallen 
stock on farms. Lowland areas supply 
the large, heavy, coarse-grained skins, 
whereas mountain regions produce 
small, light, fine-grained types. 

Prior to 1943 imports of hides and 
skins were negligible, but in that year 
422,460 pounds of cattle hides and calf 
and sheep skins were purchased in other 
Latin-American countries. Such pur- 
chases in 1944, however, declined to 
36,043 pounds. 


Bolivia 


Large areas of Bolivia are unculti- 
vated, but offer very acceptable grazing 
facilities, particularly east of the Andes. 
Consequently, hides and skins are of con- 
siderable significance in the economic 
structure of the country, although far 
outdistanced by minerals and rubber. 

Livestock numbers increased during 
the war years, the greatest gains being 
reported in sheep and lambs—from 
2,500,000 head in 1939 to 4,014,316 in 1944. 
Cattle and calves increased from 1,800,- 


HIDES AND SKINS IN 


At the stock yards in Medellin, Colombia. 


000 to 2,487,912 head, and goats and kids 
from 1,000,000 to 1,197,897. 

Public abattoirs account for about 80 
percent of the slaughter, according to re- 
ports. Some trade sources claim that 
this is correct in the case of cattle and 
calves, but that the percentage on sheep 
and lambs is only 60, and goats and kids 
less than 40. 

Many of the smaller animals are killed 
by Indians for their own consumption. 

Plans are under way to supply frozen 
meat to Bolivia’s cities so as to replace 
imports in a large measure. This will 
increase official slaughter and the pro- 
duction of hides and skins. 

As in other countries, domestic con- 
sumption of hides and skins has in- 
creased in Bolivia, thus bringing a cor- 
responding decrease in exports. Cattle 
hides declined from 710 metric tons in 
1940 to 653 in 1943. Take-off has im- 
proved very little in recent years, pri- 
marily because demand is greater than 
supply and most lots can be readily dis- 
posed of. 


Brazil 


Increased demand for meat, both at 
home and abroad, resulted in greater 
slaughter in Brazil, as elsewhere. This, 
however, had no serious effects on the 
number of livestock in the country. A 
downward trend was noted in the early 
war years, but that appears to have been 
halted. 

Cattle and calves numbered 42,825,000 
in 1939, 41,210,000 in 1944, and 42,000,000 
in 1945; sheep and lambs averaged 
slightly more than 10,500,000 in those 
years, and goats and kids more than 
6,000,000. Slaughter of cattle totaled 
4,279,646 in 1939, reached a high of 
4,920,374 in 1942, but dropped to about 
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Photo by C. G. Randall 
(Note sun scald). 


4,000,000 in 1945. Sheep _§ slaughter 
reached a total of 1,064,890 head in 1945, 
or more than twice the 1939 total of 458,- 
892, and the kill of goats almost doubled 
the 1939 total of 538,145. 

Prior to 1939 raw cattle hides com- 
prised almost $0 percent of total hide and 
skin exports, and only about 60 percent 
in 1943. It is reported that in the past 
year or two more than half of the raw 
hides were tanned in Brazil. This seems 
logical considering that 1939 exports of 
raw hides and skins totaled 57,471 metric 
tons, and 1944 exports were only 24 253. 
World leather shortages and favorable 
opportunities of exporting tanned hides 
and skins led to expanded tanning activ- 
ities, and augmented home consumption 
of these raw materials. 

Not only was the volume of exports re- 
cuced, but imports of raw hides and skins 
more than doubled between 1939 and 1943. 
These consisted mostly of types not 
readily available locally, and amounted 
to approximately 286,000 pounds in 1943. 

S:rong competition for raw hides and 
skins brought such ready sales that 
little progress was made in regard to 
better take-off and higher quality. How- 
ever, insistence of purchasers on greater 
care and attention to such matters un- 
coubtedly will aid the Government in its 
.fforts to improve quality. 


Chile 


Chile’s livestock population fluctuated 
very little during the war years although 
slaughter increased slightly. Cattle 
numbers were maintained slightly above 
2 500,000, calves numbered 450,000, sheep 
5,750,000, and goats and kids 810,000. 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


Mexican Cement Plant in 
Market for New Equipment 


An expansion program by a Mexican 
firm involving expenditure of an esti- 
mated US$500,000 for equipment affords 
a trade opportunity to United States 
manufacturers and suppliers. 

The equipment is for Compania de Ce- 
mento “La Tolteca,’ S. A., which op- 
erates two cement plants in Mexico. It 
plans to expand the capacity of the plant 
in Tolteca, State of Hidalgo, by adding 
virtually a complete new set-up to work 
along with the one already in operation. 

According to the American Embassy at 
Mexico City, the critically short supply 
of cement in Mexico has prompted the 
Government to exempt Companhia de Ce- 
mento from import and certain other 
taxes in an effort to encourage the pro- 
posed expansion. 

Complete information on the project 
can be obtained by writing directly to 
Companhia de Cemento “La Tolteca,” S. 
A., Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


Factory Space in London 
Offered for Rent to U. S. Firm 


A London firm has an unoccupied fac- 
tory building which it offers for rent to 
interested American manufacturers. 

Dimensions of the structure are as fol- 
lows: Basement, 2,400 square feet; 
ground floor, 5,900 square feet, and open 
yard, 11,000 square feet. A 2-ton capac- 
ity elevator connects the ground floor 
with the first floor, and the building is 
equipped with a central heating plant. 

Built a few years before the war, the 
factory was first used for assembling 
tractors. Later, during the war, it was 
converted for the manufacture of electri- 
cal equipment. 

American firms which are seeking fac- 
tory space abroad may want to investi- 
gate this offer. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Latil Industrial Vehicles 
Limited, 7 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 1. 


Wanted: Equipment and 
Supplies for Iraq Hospital 


United States manufacturers are asked 
to submit quotations for furnishing a 
modern 100-bed maternity home to be 
established in Baghdad, Iraq. A com- 
plete set-up is desired, including furni- 


ture and equipment and supplies for 
X-ray, laboratory, and operating room. 
No specifications are given except that 
all equipment must be of the best qual- 
ity and the most modern type available. 


Negotiations for the purchase of the 
furnishings and equipment are being 
handled by Dr. Faik Shakir, Lord Mayor 
of Baghdad, who has been appointed as 
president of the maternity home. py. 














Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed here- 
with have recently expressed their in- 
terest in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World Trade 
Directory Report, is available to qualified 
United States firms, and may be obtained 
upon inquiry from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States 
firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected 


business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot 
assume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken in 
all cases, and all transactions are subject 
to prevailing export and import controls 
in this country and abroad. (It is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade may 
not have been reestablished in some of 
the areas from which inquiries have been 
received. However, many United States 
foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions 


permit.) 











Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 


Items in Sections Below] 


Air-Conditioning: 14. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 60 

Art Objects: 21. 

Automotive Vehicles, Parts, and Acces. 
sorties: 12, 14, 17, 49, 65. 

Beeswar: 12. 

Books and Periodicals; 32 

Brushes: 46 

Chemicals and Chemical Products: 3, 44, 
45, 51. 

Clothing and Accessories: 4, 8, 24, 37, 63. 

Communication Equipment: 61. 

Construction Materials: 11 

Dairy Products: 11 

Diesel Engines: 15 

Drugs: 23 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 10, 
17, 30, 49, 66, 67. 

Fats and Oils: 40, 44, 64. 


Foodstuffs and Feed: 7, 36, 41, 43, 53, 55. 


General Merchandise: 1. 
Hardware: 10, 18, 62 
Heating Equipment: 30 
Hides and Skins: 12 


Household Equipment and Furnishings: 


11, 18, 24, 30 
Jewelry and Related Lines: 19, 58 
Leather and Leather Products: 7, 58. 
Lumber: 25, 33 
Machine Tools: 62 


Machinery: 2, 9, 13, 26, 27, 38, 39, 47, 48, 


54, 60, 62 
Marine Equipment: 17 
Metal Products: 28, 54. 
Motion-Picture Supplies: 67 
Notions: 31. 
Novelties: 2, 52, 58 
Office Supplies and Equipment: 6, 49. 
Paints: 3 


Paper and Paper Products: 2, 6, 16, 27, 32, 


57, 59 
Plastics and Plastic Products: 5, 42. 


Precision Instruments and Drawing Tools: 


5 
Radios: 34, 49 
Refrigerators: 14, 30, 34, 49 
Sanitary Ware: 10, 11 
Smokers’ Supplies: 62 
Soaps: 20. 
Sporting Goods: 52. 
Stationers’ Supplies: 2, 5, 6, 32, 56 
Textiles: 12, 14, 18, 22, 29, 50. 
Tires: 14 
Toiletries: 10 
Tools; 11, 17 
Toys: 52 
Wire. 35, 68. 
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shakir has advised the American Lega- 
tion at Baghdad that there will be no 
difficulty connected with obtaining dol- 
lar exchange in the event the desired 
items can be purchased in the United 
_ to the Legation, the hospi- 
tal is to be operated as a chariable insti- 
tution sponsored by the Queen Mother of 
Iraq, and necessary funds are being 
raised by voluntary contributions. 

Manufacturers who are in a position 
to follow up this trade opportunity are 
advised to send quotations directly to Dr. 
shakir, president of Queen Aliyah Ma- 
ternity Home, Baghdad, Iraq. 


Australian Visitor To Study 
Electrical Engineering Methods 


An official of the City Council of Mel- 
bourne, Australia—George Owen Rigby— 
is coming to the United States to study 
latest electrical engineering methods, and 
to obtain information and data on trans- 
mission and distribution of electricity. 


Mr. Rigby, who is connected with the , 


Council’s Electricity Supply Department, 
is expected to arrive the end of December 
and will be in this country for about 2 
months. His itinerary has not yet been 
arranged, but persons who are in a posi- 
tion to assist him in his mission can con- 
tact him c/o International General Elec- 
tric Co., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


Agencies for Shipping Firms 
Sought by Ceylon Concern 


A rather unusual offer is made to 
American shipping companies by the 
firm of F. X. Pereira & Sons, Ltd., of 
Colombo, Ceylon, which is anxious to act 
as steamer agent, landing contractor, and 
ship chandler for American vessels. 

According to advice from the American 
Consulate at Colombo, the firm is willing 
to perform agency functions for tramp 
steamers in Ceylon ports, as well as at the 
South Indian ports of Tuticorin, Tri- 
vandrum, Quilon, Colachel, and Madras. 

United States firms desiring to inves- 
tigate the possibilities of establishing 
such a connection should write to F. X. 
Pereira & Sons, Ltd., First Cross Street, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 


Netherlands Invention Offered 
For Sale in United States 


An invention covering the manufac- 
ture of “stereoscopic films and television 
films true to life” is offered for sale to 
United States firms, according to advice 


from the American Embassy at The 
Hague. 
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The inquiry is made by a firm of con- 
sulting engineers, Weber & Co. (F. A. 
Weber and A. Ph. Weber), which is nego- 
tiating the sale for the inventor. 

Although no description of the device 
was given by the Embassy, it is under- 
stood that the sponsors have investigated 
its merits and believe it to be worth while. 

For complete details, interested Ameri- 
can businessmen should write to Weber & 
Co., 94 Laan van Meedervoort, The 
Hague, The Netherlands. 


Foreign Vistiors 


1. Argentina—Eustaquio Spiridonidis, rep- 
resenting Spiro & Demetrio, Avenida Roque 
Saenz Pena 871, Buenos Aires, is interested in 
purchasing general merchandise. Scheduled 
to arrive December 2, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 months. United States address: 
c/o Argentine Consulate General, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Baltimore, Washington, and New York. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

2. Australia—E. D. Barry and C. R. Curnow, 
representing Murfett, Pty. Ltd., 364 Lonsdale 
Street, Melbourne, and Queen City Printers, 
Pty. Ltd. and Economy Carton & Paper Co., 
both at 239 William Street, Melbourne, C. 1, 
are interested in purchasing machinery, ink, 
and paper; in negotiating manufacturing 
agreements with greeting-card manufac- 
turers, and in obtaining agencise for chil- 
dren's novelties. They are also seeking 
technical information on offset printing, new 
inks, and materials, and novelty merchandis- 
ing methods. Scheduled to arrive November 
29, via Chicago, for a visit of 4 months. 
United States address: c/o American Greet- 
ing Publishers, 1300 West Seventy-eighth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Itinerary: Cleve- 
land, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Kansas 
City, and San Francisco. 

3. Australia—P. A. Morawetz, representing 
Tip-Top Chemical Products of Australia, Pty. 
Ltd., 106-112 Bay Street, Port Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in paint and synthetic- 
resin manufacture. He also desires technical 
information concerning latest developments 
in the manufacture of these products, par- 
ticularly machinery and plant lay-out. 
Scheduled to arrive December 26, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 8 weeks. Itinerary: 
San Francisco and New York City. As Mr. 
Morawetz’ address while in the United States 
is not known, it is recommended that inter- 
ested American businessmen write direct to 
his firm in Port Melbourne. 

4. Australia—Miss Eve Ogilvie, represent- 
ing E. Lucas & Co. Pty. Ltd., Doveton Street, 
Ballarat, Victoria, is interested in design and 
manufacture of women’s dresses. She also 
desires technical information on design 
and factory procedure. Scheduled to arrive 
in January for a visit of 6 months. United 
States address: c/o Biltmore Hotel, Madison 
Avenue and Forty-third Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

5. Brazil—Caio Marcondes Ferreira, repre- 
senting Cia. Importadora e Comercial Sul 
Americana, Rua 15 de Novembro 140, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in obtaining representa- 
tions for fountain pens; plastic products for 
business offices, such as geographical globes, 
and for schools, such as anatomical plastic or 
plaster casts; slide rules, and drawing tools, 
such as compasses and ruling pens. He is 
now in the United States until February 
1947. United States address: c/o Brazilian 
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Government Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

6. Brazil—Karl Schmied, representing 
Carlos Schmied & Cia. Ltda., Caixa Postal 
3221, Sao Paulo, is interested in office ma- 
chines and supplies, paper, and stationery. 
Scheduled to arrive December 15, via New 
York City, for a 2 months’ visit. United 
States address: c/o Sanford Ink Co., 116 
Wooster Street, New York 12, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

7. Brazil—Alberto Serfaty, representing M. 
E. Serfaty & Cia., Avenida Castilhos Franca 
68, Belem, Para, is interested in selling Brazil 
nuts, alligator leather, and other native prod- 
ucts of the Amazon Valley. Scheduled to 
arrive December 6, via New York City, for a 
3 months’ visit. United States address: 
c/o Machado & Co., 115 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Rochester, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. 

8. Chile—Guillermo Funck, representing 
Tejidos Vestuarios S. A. (VESTAX), Miquel 
Clara 1759, Santiago, is interested in the 
manufacture of men’s clothing, and desires 
technical information on that subject. 
Scheduled to arrive January 3, via New York 
City, for a visit of 5 to 6 months. U. S. 
address: Consulate General for Chile, 61 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

9. China—C. S. Fan, general manager of 
Szechwan Sericulture Corp., Ltd., Suite 106 
Sasson House, Nanking Road, Shanghai, is 
interested in purchasing silk-processing ma- 
chinery. Scheduled to arrive November 29, via 
San Francisco, for a month’s visit. Itinerary: 
New York City. Mr. Fan’s United States ad- 
dress is not known at this time, and as his 
stay here is so limited, it is suggested that 
interested American firms write direct to the 
Shanghai address. 

10. China—Franklin S. Fu, representing 
Virtue Enterprise Corp., Ltd., 408 King Pi 
Road, Kunming, Yunnan, is interested in 
electrical machinery, sanitary goods, such as 
bathroom fixtures, toilet articles, and hard- 
ware, such as door locks and latches. Sched- 
uled to arrive the first of January, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of about 10 months. 
United States address: c/o International 
Standard Electric Corp., 67 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Boston, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, and Pittsburgh. 

11. Colombia—Luis Franco, representing 
Salcedo Hermanos & Cia., Apartado Aéreo 
34-43, Apartado Nacional 243, 963 Calle 13, 
Bogota, is interested in construction ma- 
terials, tools, dairy products, sanitation prod- 
ucts, and household goods. He is now in the: 
United States until early in 1947. United 
States address: 9547 Prospect Avenue, Chicago 
43, Tl. 

12. Ethiopia—George E. Davis, representing 
A. Besse & Co., Addis Ababa, is scheduled to 
arrive in the United States some time in De- 
cember or January, for an indefinite period. 
His company imports, among other items, 
automobiles and cotton piece goods and ex- 
ports hides, skins, and beeswax. As Mr. 
Davis’ United States address is not known, it 
is suggested that interested American firms 
write direct to A. Besse & Co. in Addis Ababa. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

13. India—Krishen Singh, representing 
Krishen Singh & Sons (Ceramic Develop- 
ment Corp. Ltd.), M Block, Connaught Circus, 
New Delhi, is interested in plant and equip- 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Prior Exchange-Permit Requirement 
Instituted for Certain Imports.—On No- 
vember 29, 1946, the Argentine Central 
Bank issued a circular outlining a new 
resolution requiring importers to obtain 
exchange permits before purchasing 
abroad articles for which import quotas 
have been established or articles the im- 
portation of which is subject to prior 
study and advance approval by the Cen- 
tral Bank. 

The Argentine Institute for Trade Pro- 
motion is allotted the entire import quota 
for about 25 articles and may import on 
its own account or allow importers to 
act on its behalf. The individual import- 
er who wishes to import one of these ar- 
ticles must obtain permission from the 
Institute and also must obtain an ex- 
change permit from the Central Bank 
before placing his order abroad. The 
protection of Argentine labor and indus- 
try is advanced as the reason for this 
measure. 

Imports subject to prior study by the 
Central Bank consist of certain types of 
industrial machinery. Applications for 
exchange permits to cover the importa- 
tion of these items must indicate whether 
the machinery is new or old, and must 
provide complete details as to technical 
characteristics and probable date of ar- 
rival. In addition, the importer must 
submit a sworn statement concerning the 
availability of comparable machinery of 
Argentine manufacture (including de- 
livery dates and prices) and the reasons 
for making the purchase abroad. 

The restrictions thus placed on the im- 
portation of industrial machinery are 
justified, according to the Central Bank, 
by the necessity of assuring the use of ac- 
cumulated foreign-exchange reserves in- 
sofar as possible for the replacement of 
worn-out mechanical equipment, thereby 
furthering the growth of industrial pro- 
duction. The importation of machinery 
that can be produced in Argentina is not 
considered to be consistent with this ob- 
jective, and although the importation of 
used or obsolete equipment might bring 
a temporary advantage to Argentina, it 
ultimately would result in diminished 
production, technical backwardness, and 
the placing of Argentine industry at a 
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competitive disadvantage as compared 
with the industry of other countries. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Streptomycin: Duty-Free Importa- 
tion, Import and Distribution Control 
Established.—The duty-free importation 
of streptomycin and control over its im- 
portation and distribution in Argentina 
has been established by means of a reso- 
lution of October 7, 1946, issued by the 
Argentine Department of Public Health. 

According to the resolution, an “Official 
Commission for Distribution of Strepto- 
mycin” will control all matters relating 
to the importation and distribution of 
streptomycin. Imports will be author- 
ized by the Commission, regardless of the 
place of origin, provided the product is 
previously authorized by the National 
Department of Health, and the importer 
presents a sworn statement indicating 
the origin and place of sailing, date of 
production and expiration, quanti<y in 
grams in each unit container and the 
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In Uruguay 


High-grade cattle grazing on the 
wide plains of the Oriental Repub- 
lic of Uruguay form the subject of 
our cover picture this week. It may 
be considered as illustrating one of 
our feature stories—‘Hides and 
Skins in the Other American Re- 
publics.” Great cattle countries, 
down there by the River Plate! 
One need hardly stress the tremen- 
dous importance of the industry, in 
every one of its phases. This pic- 
ture came from the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. 
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total of unit containers, and the place of 
storage. 

The resolution provides further that 
streptomycin is included in the exemp- 
tion from customs duties granted by ar- 
ticle 14 of law 12331, and establishes reg. 
ulations governing internal distribution 
of the product and special controls for 
the importation of quantities up to 95 
grams for the use of special patients. 

| Holders of the mimeographed circular on 
pharmaceutical regulations should note the 
foregoing statements. | 

Jute Fiber and Jute Fabric for Manu- 
facture of Bagging: Purchases Abroad 
Controlled.—All Argentine purchases of 
jute fiber and jute fabric abroad intended 
for the manufacture of bagging to satisfy 
the needs of the agricultural, mining, and 
processing industries will be made and 
financed by the Argentine Institute for 
the Promotion of Trade, according to 
Executive Decree No. 12007, effective Sep- 
tember 28, 1946, and published in the 
Boletin Oficial of October 25, 1946. 

Prepurchase negotiations will continue 
to be under the direction of the Secre- 
tariat of Industry and Commerce which, 
through the offices of the Division of Tex- 
tile Containers, will submit offers to the 
Argentine Institute for the Promotion of 
Trade, indicating the quantities and 
types necessary to satisfy the require- 
ments of the various fields of activity. 

The Institute will sell to manufacturers 
of new bagging the quantities of jute 
fabric which it may have brought into 
the country, and, in effecting these sales 
will take into account each manufac- 
turer’s quota as fixed by the Secretariat 
of Industry and Commerce. 


Bolivia 
Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at La Paz 


Shortages of foodstuffs and other arti- 
cles has continued. Government efforts 
resulted in temporary alleviation of scar- 
cities in sugar, wheat, and some other 
commodities. A shortage of bread 
throughout the country was attributed 
to serious dislocations in the distribution 
of flour to bakeries. and other consumers. 
In this connection, the number of 
bakeries reportedly has increased in the 
past 12 months in La Paz alone from 
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approximately 25 or 30 to between 250 
and 300. The most serious shortage, 
that of meat, continues. It will be ag- 
gravated because of a further cut in meat 
allocations for Bolivia by Argentina. A 
new quota of 8 cars of cattle per week 
has been announced by Argentine au- 
thorities—4 for the La Paz area and 4 
for the border and mining areas. This 
compares with previous weekly shipments 
of 10 cars and a normal requirement 
(supplied prior to the revolution) of 18 
cars per week. Expectations are that 
the situation will be alleviated after the 
first of the year when renewed airplane 
shipments of meat by the Bolivian De- 
velopment Corporation from the Reyes 
area Will be resumed. 

The press announced the return from 
Argentina of the Bolivian delegation 
which visited that country for the ex- 
press purpose of selling the 250 tons of 
rubber which the Rubber Development 
Corporation had agreed to allocate to 
Bolivia for disposal to third countries. 
The mission, according to the press, 
failed, because Argentina had already 
made arrangements for rubber pur- 
chases elsewhere and preferred some 
type of general agreement for the ex- 
change, in’ addition to rubber, of Boliv- 
ian metals and other products for the 
foodstuffs and industrial items which 
Bolivia ordinarily imported from that 
source. An Argentine delegation, headed 
by the Chief of the Argentine Institute 
for the Promotion of Merchandise Ex- 
change with Bolivia, has visited La Paz 
bringing a plan for mutual exchange of 
merchandise between the two countries 
and for the improvement of commercial 
conditions generally. No details regard- 
ing the mission’s progress are available. 

The cost of living continues to move 
up slowly for available articles. Prices 
are rising rapidly in such commodities 
as wheat flour, meat, and butter, despite 
official ceilings maintained by the Gov- 
ernment. Christmas merchandise has 
appeared in the stores in recent weeks, 
and toys of all types are available in large 
quantities. The receipt of merchandise 
in general in the past month has been 
much more satisfactory than in the im- 
mediately preceding periods, principally 
as a result of the almost complete decon- 
gestion of the port of Arica where large 
quantities of goods for this area were 
tied up for many months. As of Decem- 
ber 13, the port reported having only 
2,000 tons of merchandise as compared 
with 21,000 tons in June of this year. 
Normal clearance is now practically as- 
sured, and one of the local shipping com- 
panies has announced the resumption of 
services to that port. Transportation 
out of the port has also improved as a 
result of the addition of several locomo- 
tives and freight cars on the Chilean 
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Soviet Children Have Own 
Publishing House 


Soviet children have a publish- 
ing house of their own, states the 
Moscow press. The State Publish- 
ing House for Children’s Literature, 
established in 1933, not only pro- 
duces books but maintains constant 
contact with and acts as a direct 
link between the children and the 
author and illustrator. 

More than 3,500 titles in editions 
totaling more than 270,000,000 
copies have been produced—600 
titles and 31,000,000 copies being 
produced in the four war years. 
Some 200 new books will have been 
published during 1946. 























side of the Arica-La Paz line. Merchants 
report retail sales to be greatly improved 
over past periods and are expecting a 
very satisfactory holiday season. 

In addition to foodstuffs, shortages of 
iron and steel products, tallow, resin, and 
lumber have affected industrial produc- 
tion. In other lines, however, the situa- 
tion continues to be relatively satisfac- 
tory. Imports of all types of merchan- 
dise are greatly restricted by the 
continued shortage of exchange. This 
is an important factor in the unavail- 
ability of various products. 

Activity in the petroleum field during 
the period has been limited. Reaction to 
the Government’s announced new policy 
has been generally favorable, and addi- 
tional loans for its implementation are 
being requested in Washington at the 
present time by the President of the Bo- 
livian Development Corporation. The 
pipeline right-of-way is completed prac- 
tically to Camiri. Further construction 
must await delivery of pipe and machin- 
ery for the pumping stations. This 
equipment is not expected until the mid- 
dle of 1947. 

The mining situation, while threaten- 
ing (particularly following the Miners’ 
Congress at Pulacayo), did not result in 
the eruption which seemed imminent. 
The Government settled the major strike 
threat in the mining areas by issuing a 
decree ordering the company involved to 
accept an arbitral award, previously re- 
fused, granting the workers an average 
30-percent increase in wages. This Gov- 
ernment action was taken in the face of 
a threat of a general strike of miners and 
railroad workers. Other mine workers’ 
demands were settled by compromises 
which generally granted the workers 
their full demands. The broader issues, 
nevertheless, remain unsettled. Actions 
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taken so far are considered merely as 
palliatives. 

In the transportation field, progress 
regarding the proposed La Paz-Beni rail- 
road was pointed up by the establish- 
ment of a commission charged with the 
task of carrying out the necessary studies 
and for eventually bringing the project 
to a successful conclusion. The esti- 
mated cost of this 400-kilometer rail- 
road of Bolivian standard 1-meter gage 
is between 900,000,000 and 1,000,000,000 
bolivianos. The project, which was orig- 
inally started in 1915 and was discon- 
tinued in 1925 after completion of only 
53 kilometers, has for its immediate ob- 
jective the tapping of the tropical Beni 
area. Construction on the Cochabamba- 
Santa Cruz highway reportedly con- 
tinued without interruption during the 
period. In addition, other highway 
projects, consisting almost entirely of 
grading of dirt roads, was carried on, 
and announcements were made of the 
completion of such a road between Oruro 
and Independencia. The Government, 
on November 23, authorized the Min- 
istry of Defense to establish regulations 
conerning the service of the Correo 
Aéreo Nacional Brasileho (CAN) in Bo- 
livia in agreement with the Ministry of 
Aeronautics of Brazil, with the reserva- 
tion that the Transportes Aéreos Mili- 
tares of Bolivia may continue a similar 
service to Rio de Janeiro on a reciprocal 
basis. The resolution is intended to 
complement and make official the present 
unofficial arrangement which the Bo- 
livian Government has with Brazil 
whereby every 15 days a plane of CAN 
flies from Rio de Janeiro to La Paz and 
back carrying diplomatic mail and special 
passengers. 

The Director General of the Budget 
announced budget receipt estimates for 
1947 at 1,150,000,000 bolivianos, approxi- 
mately 136,000,000 bolivianos below the 
original estimates for 1946. Proposed 
expenditures show appropriations for the 
various governmental agencies of 883,- 
000,000 bolivianos and 267,000,000 bo- 
livianos for supplementary expenditures 
as required by specific provisions of 
various laws, including a debt-amortiza- 
tion payment of 50,000,000 bolivianos on 
the debt held by the Central Bank. In 
1946 only a token interest payment was 
made on this debt. Appropriations for 
governmental agencies represent a re- 
duction of about 31 percent as compared 
with 1946. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Plain, Unbeveled Flat Glass of 2 to 3 
Millimeters in Thickness: Import Duty 
Reduced.—The import duty in Bolivia 
on plain, unbeveled flat glass of 2 to 3 
millimeters thickness has been reduced 
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from 0.25 boliviano per gross kilogram, 
with a surcharge of 200 percent, to 0.12 
boliviano per gross kilogram with the 
same surcharge, according to a Govern- 
ment Resolution of October 18, 1946, 
published in the press at La Paz on Oc- 
tober 20, 1946. 

This measure was taken to encourage 
the importation of a slightly thicker flat 
glass, in view of the breakage occurring 
in importation of the thinner type. 


Brazil 


Airgram from U.S. Embassy 
at Rio de Janeiro 


Deflationary measures taken early this 
year are beginning to produce effects, 
primarily in a tightening of credits 
throughout the country, although by the 
middle of December there was noticeable 
only a slight indication of a halt in ris- 
ing prices, accompanied by signs of con- 
sumer resistance. Increased supplies ar- 
riving from abroad have necessitated 
greater operating funds to maintain a 
higher stock position and have caused 
importers and dealers to press for longer 
terms. At the same time there has been 
a retraction of buying in the expectation 
of a fall in local prices—an expectation 
which, however, has been somewhat tem- 
pered by effects of the recent coal strike 
in the United States. 

In Sao Paulo several small silk-hosiery 
factories have stopped operations. Some 
of them expect to resume production as 
soon as they can obtain the yarn and 
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switch over to nylon. Contrary to expec- 
tations retail sales for the holiday trade 
proved disappointing, attributed to the 
constant rise in price of foodstuffs and 
other prime necessities, leaving less 
money to consumers for purchasing 
other goods. Payments for imports con- 
tinue prompt but collections in interior 
districts and in northern Brazil] have 
slowed up to some extent. 

The duty-free entry of a long list of 
prime necessities, mainly foodstuffs, ex- 
pires on December 31 and it is reported 
that this concession will not be extended. 
Shipments arriving after that date will 
become subject to the normal import 
duties. 

The Minister of Finance released for 
publication a project for a new banking 
law which would create a wholly Govern- 
ment-owned Brazilian central bank and 
seven semi-Government national banks, 
to cover all phases of economic activi- 
ties in Brazil. The Minister has re- 
quested suggestions in connection with 
the project, to be presented up to the end 
of the year. 

The port congestion at Santos con- 
tinues, with conditions about the same 
as in the past few months. At Rio de 
Janeiro the port congestion is becoming 
almost as bad as at Santos, owing in 
part to accumulation of merchandise ar- 
riving after the maritime strike in the 
United States and to increased imports 
from Europe. In view of this congestion 
the dock company suggested to the Min- 
istry of Transportation that storage 
charges be increased so as to force more 
rapid withdrawals from warehouses. It 
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Department of Agriculture. 


nated from export control. 


the Office of International Trade. 








Government's New “Export Policy Committee” 


A new Export Policy Committee has been established to insure an effective 
procedure for determining the extent of limitation necessary on exports of 
certain non-food commodities, the Department of Commerce announced 
The first meeting was held Wednesday, December 18. 

The chairman of the Committee will be appointed by the Secretary of 
Commerce and will be attached to his personal staff. 

The regular membership of the committee will consist of representatives 
of the Office of International Trade, Office of Domestic Commerce, and 
Office of Small Business of the Department of Commerce; Office of Tem- 
porary Control; National Housing Administration; Department of State; and 


The Export Policy Committee will consider and make recommendations 
covering those non-food items which will be either placed under or elimi- 
It will also determine whether export quotas 
should be established for these items and, if so, what the quotas will be. 
Quota determinations were formerly made by the Bureau of International 
Supply of the Civilian Production Administration after consultation with 
most of the agencies represented on the new Committee. 

Responsibility for determining the extent of export control on food com- 
modities remains with the Department of Agriculture in consultation with 
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pointed out that present charges are 
lower than commercial storage rates out. 
side the dock area. Information from 
Porto Alegre indicates that there is also 
a harbor congestion there, which is cays. 
ing average delays of from 3 to 4 days 
for shipping. 

There continues widespread worker 
pressure for wage increases, ranging up- 
ward from demands for 40-percent jn. 
creases on the lowest salaries. Workers 
also are pressing demands for the Paid 
weekly day of rest as provided in the new 
Brazilian Constitution, which, in many 
cases, means a potential 1625-percent 
increase on existing and future wages 
and salaries. There has also been wide. 
spread pressure for the payment of a so. 
called Christmas bonus equivalent to that 
quite generally conceded by employers 
and by the Federal, State, and municipal 
governments at the close of 1945. It ap- 
pears likely that the Federal Govern- 
ment will grant a bonus of 1 month's 
salary to employees receiving 1,000 
cruzeiros (about $50) or less and a bonus 
of 1,000 cruzeiros to all other employees, 
It is expected that many industries wil] 
follow suit. While most worker demands 
for wage increases are being processed 
through direct negotiations or labor- 
dispute procedures before the labor 
courts, the large commercial group in 
Rio de Janeiro effected a settlement with 
the employers’ association that involved 
an increase of 300 cruzeiros (about $15) 
per month on salaries of 500 cruzeiros 
(about $25) per month or less. Retail 
food stores and butcher shops were ex- 
cluded from the agreement. 

Wheat and flour arrivals increased 
during the first 2 weeks in December, 
and the shortage is expected to be 
greatly eased by Christmas. Meat re- 
mains rationed and sales are limited to 
3 days per week, but supplies are greater 
than at the corresponding time last year. 
Sugar stocks are high, and ration quotas 
are being increased for the Christmas 
holidays. Serious losses are resulting 
from hog cholera, which is still spread- 
ing in the southern States. New swarms 
of locusts have appeared in Santa Cat- 
arina and Parana, but damage is re- 
ported to be slight. 

Coffee loadings during November 
amounted to about 1,290,000 bags, com- 
pared with 1,412,000 in October. The 
November total comprised approximately 
950,000 bags for the United States, 257,- 
000 for Europe, 12,000 for the Near East, 
and 72,000 for South America. Of the 
total January-November coffee ship- 
ments, amounting to 14,346,000 bags, the 
United States took 10,271,000, Europe 
2,826,000, and South America 784,000. 

Since late November, futures quota- 
tions on Santos coffee have recovered 4 
good share of the ground lost during 
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the first month of reopened trading on 
the New York Coffee Exchange and the 
santos Bolsa. For the 4 weeks ended 
December 9, Santos registrations of sales 
to the United States market were con- 
siderably below the weekly average in 
January-October. Santos sales to the 
United States for December shipment, 
registered by the end of November, 
amounted to about 950,000 bags; the 
comparable figure at the end of October 
was 1,250,000. 

From a low point of 2,300,000 bags at 
the close of August, Brazilian port stocks 
of coffee have risen gradually to 3,300,- 
000 at the end of November. The stock 
in Santos, now back to 2,200,000 from a 
low of 1,400,000, is reported by exporters 
to comprise a good assortment. Sao 
Paulo records for the close of October 
show farmers’ delivery of 5,200,000 bags 
at that mid-point in the current 1946-47 
farm-dispatch season which, according 
to the original estimates of the Nacional 
Coffee Department, should finally pro- 
duce only 6,100,000 bags for Sao Paulo 
State. 

Owing to damage from hailstorms in 
northern Sao Paulo and also to grow- 
ing evidence that a portion of the first 
flowering may mature and drop before 
the May-August harvest ‘ operations, 
Santos firms are now found to be cut- 
ting about 15 percent from their original 
promising forecasts for the oncoming 
coffee crop. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Mutton Removed from Export Prohibi- 
tion: Made Subject to Export License.— 
The export prohibition on mutton and 
its products and byproducts produced in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul and 
Shipped from ports in that State has 
been withdrawn by Order No. 679, pub- 
lished December 5, 1946. Instead, these 
products are now subject to prior export 
license from the Export-Import Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Brazil. 

The official reason given for this meas- 
ure is that production exceeds domestic 
requirements for the immediate future. 


Cape Verde 
Islands 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Municipal Ad Valorem Tax Reestab- 
lished—A municipal tax of 3 percent ad 
valorem, to be collected by the local cus- 
tomhouse, was imposed recently on all 
merchandise, except corn, imported into 
the port of Praia, capital of Santiago 
Island of the Cape Verde group, accord- 
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United States. 








American Businessmen’s Club at Amsterdam 


The desire to assist American businessmen traveling or sojourning in the 
Netherlands in making business contacts, and to facilitate their stay in 
other ways led to the foundation of the ‘‘American Businessmen’s Club” at 
Amsterdam, according to reports from the Netherlands. The Club, described 
as a “nonprofit good-will organization” was organized by prominent Nether- 
lands businessmen; and Netherlands bankers, industrialists, and representa- 
tives of other commercial enterprises figure among its members. At its 
opening, prominent representatives of the American Diplomatic Mission in 
the Netherlands expressed hopes that the Club would further commercial 
relations between the Netherlands and the United States. 

The Club cooperates with all Netherlands authorities, such as the Cham- 
bers of Commerce and the Information Service of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. It is stated that it will provide American businessmen with reliable 
and up-to-date information, will establish contacts between them and 
Netherlands businessmen, and will aid the latter in making trips to the 


The A. B. C. Weekly, a publication of the Club, provides economic news 
and facts of interest from both countries. 
The Club is located at the Damsquare, opposite the Royal Palace. 














ing to the Portuguese Jornal do Comer- 
cio of October 8, 1946. This tax was 
assessed previously to guarantee a loan 
of 1,000,000 escudos, and ran for 3 years 
prior to 1944, when the loan was liqui- 
dated and the levy suspended. The tax 
has now been reimposed, putting the 
Santiago Island on the same basis as the 
other islands of the group, where a simi- 
lar levy has been in force for the past 5 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Pharmaceuticals Contain- 
ing More Than 20 Percent Sodium Chlo- 
ride: Special License Required.—Accord- 
ing to the Chinese Customs Regulations, 
a statement of analysis on the label on 
containers of pharmaceutical products is 
not obligatory. However, if an analysis 
is not printed on the label or in manu- 
facturers’ catalogs, or if the analysis is 
furnished but questioned by the customs, 
the latter will make free laboratory an- 
alysis of the product. The purpose of the 
foregoing ruling is said to be the pre- 
vention of the importation of narcotics 
and sodium chloride. 

Importation of any product, including 
pharmaceuticals, containing more than 
20 percent of sodium chloride is permit- 
ted only under special license issued by 
the National Salt Administration. 

In accordance with National Health 
Administration regulations, domestic 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts must submit a sample of the prod- 
uct and a statement of analysis, and must 
print the analysis on the labels on con- 





tainers in order to obtain a sales permit 
from the Health Administration. Do- 
mestic foodstuff producers, however, are 
not compelled to publish a statement of 
analysis on the labels on containers, 
although Chinese Maritime Customs reg- 
ulations require labels on containers of 
various foodstuffs to show quantitative 
analysis of ingredients, or, alternatively 
that samples of the product be furnished 
to the Customs laboratory for free 
analysis. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Recent Export Taxes on Sugar and 
Products Repealed.—According to the 
Secretary General of the Sugar Institute 
in the Dominican Republic, the provi- 
sions of law No. 1233 of August 24, 1946, 
establishing an ad valorem tax of 6 per- 
cent on the exportation of sugar, honey, 
molasses, and sirups have been revoked. 
This new legislation will become effective 
January 1, 1947. 

[For announcement of law No. 1233 see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, September 21, 
1946. | 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Controls Relaxed on Additional 
Products; Restored on Others.—Export 
licenses are no longer required in France 
for sulfate of potassium (tariff item 0159) 
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and woven-wire screen cloth of iron or 
steel (tariff item 541), according to a 
Notice to Exporters published in the 
French Journal Officiel of October 20, 
1946. 

According to the same notice, licenses 
are again required for the following 
goods, previously released from export 
control: Chlorosulphonic acid (item 
045 bis); and fruit stews, fruit pulps, 
“raisine” (grapes preserved with other 
fruits) and like products without sugar 
(crystallizable or not) or honey (item 
ex 86). 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 


26 and November 16, 1946, for previous an- 
nouncements.] 


French North 
Africa 


Commodity Controls 


Ices and Sherbets: Manufacture, 
Marketing, and Sale in Tunisia.—Per- 
mission to manufacture, market, and sell 
ices, sherbets, whipped ices, or fruit ice 
creams in Tunisia will be issued in writ- 
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ing by the Director of the General 
Economy upon a favorable recommenda- 
tion of the Departments of Public Service 
and Health, by an order of September 4, 
1945, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of September 11. 

No kind of flour, lump or powdered 
sugar, fresh or canned milk, cocoa, or 
(generally) other rationed product may 
be used in the manufacture of the above 
products. 

Wheat Flour and Semolina: Extraction 
Rates Reduced in Tunisia.—The extrac- 
tion rate for soft wheat was reduced from 
94 percent to 90 percent for the period 
from July 9 to August 27, 1945 and there- 
after to 85 percent, by a decree of Octo- 
ber 25, 1945, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of October 30. 


Greece 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Athens 


Despite the continued adverse influ- 
ence of local and international difficul- 
ties, Greek commercial and industrial 
activity during October was fairly well 











Attention: Traders Interested in Reciprocal-Agreement 
Negotiations 


American exporters and manufacturers who wish the Government to seek benefits 
for them in the trade-agreement negotiations next spring need not limit their 








requests to tariff reductions abroad, the Office of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce, said recently. In an announcement to the trade, OIT pointed out that 
briefs may refer also to other barriers to sales abroad, including quotas, allotment 
of exchange, or discriminatory treatment by state monopolies. 

Anyone wishing to appear at the forthcoming hearings of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information was required to submit briefs by December 21 (but see below). 
The briefs may be supplemented by verbal testimony at the hearings, which begin 
January 13, 1947, in the Commerce Building auditorium, Washington, D. C 

Clarification was necessary, it was said, because inquiries had revealed misunder- 
standing in some trade circles as to the scope of the proposed negotiations and the 
requirements for those wishing to testify at the hearings. Briefs and testimony 
covering concessions to be sought from foreign countries may refer to any com- 
modity which a firm desires to export to any of the 18 countries included in the 
negotiations next April. 

The State Department has already announced its intention to negotiate reciprocal 
trade agreements in the spring with the following countries: Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon (Syro- 
Lebanese Customs Union), Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Union 
of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, and the 
colonies of these nations. OIT called attention to the fact that requests by American 
businessmen may include commodities they wish to export to the British, French, 
Netherlands, and Belgian colonies, as well as to the respective mother countries. 

Trade associations and others are obtaining from the Department of Commerce 
statistics and information about trade barriers in foreign countries for inclusion in 
briefs. The Department suggested that interested parties, who might be available to 
prepare complete information before the December 21 deadline, submit briefs making 
their general interest known, including such information as they may have available, 
and supplement that information in verbal testimony before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information in January. 

Certain rules regarding submission of briefs have been published by the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission Building, Washington 25,D.C. They 
include the requirement that 10 copies of each brief be submitted; one of these must 
be sworn to. A pamphlet containing these rules, as well as one containing sugges- 
tions for use in preparation of briefs, may be obtained from the Committee. It was 
pointed out that all requests for appearances before the Committee must be 
accompanied by briefs. 
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sustained. The foreign-exchange situa. 
tion, however, became less favorable, and 
allocations were temporarily suspended 
in the middle of November for all com. 
modities except foodstuffs, pending revi- 
sion of import-control regulations, This 
suspension was preceded by a further 
widening in the spread between the off. 
cial and unofficial rates for dollars, the 
respective quotations on October 31 being 
5,000 and 7,200 drachmas to the dollar, a 
gap of 44 percent as contrasted with 12 
percent for sterling. 

According to the index of the Federa- 
tion of Greek Industries, there was 
marked improvement during September 
(latest available) in the metalworking 
industries as raw-material supplies jp. 
creased; rolling-mill output rose to 59 
percent of prewar capacity from a negli- 
gible level] in the July-August period, and 
wire and nail production rose to 50 per- 
cent from 15 percent. Notable gains also 
were reported in copperware and enamel- 
ware industries. Aided by substantia] 
imports of raw cotton, textile operations 
recorded additional gains, attaining 170 
percent of prewar level. Output of 
medicinal preparations in September was 
reported at the prewar level, and gains 
of 10 percent in cigarette and electric- 
power production raised their output to 
110 percent of the prewar figure. Pro- 
duction of dyestuffs was comparatively 
stable, at about 55 percent of prewar 
level, whereas chemical-fertilizer output 
declined to 47 percent as compared with 
56 percent in August. Less-favorable 
operations were noted in building mate- 
rials, except cement, which remained 
unchanged at 40 percent. 

The agricultural situation was aided 
during October by rains which favored 
the early seeding of small grains, and 
also helped the development of the olive 
crop. Production of olive oil is expected 
to reach about 93,000 metric tons as 
compared with 102,000 tons in 1945. Ac- 
cording to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the acreage devoted to grains during 
1946 reached 87.5 percent of prewar, and 
production was 85 percent. Up to Octo- 
ber 12 the concentration of bread grains 
by the Government reached 88,500 tons 
but further purchases were discontinued 
on November 5, 1946, when restrictions 
on the movement of grain were canceled. 

Living costs during October recorded 
a minor increase, largely as a result of 
price increases in certain seasonal prod- 
ucts (vegetables. fruits, eggs). An ear- 
lier rise in September of 4 percent over 
August was also attributable mainly to 
seasonal causes. 

Note circulation, which registered a 
rise of 5 percent in September, showed 
a further increase in the first half of 
October to 523,500,000,000 drachmas on 
October 15 as compared with 511,000,- 
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000,000 on September 30, according to 
the statement of the Bank of Greece. 
Other changes in the Bank’s statement of 
October 15 as compared with Septem- 
ber 30 were as follows: A decrease in the 
Government's debt to the bank to 444,- 
000,000,000 drachmas from 517,000,000,- 
000; an increase in other credits (com- 
merce, industry, and the like) ; a decline 
in sight deposits; and an expansion in 
foreign-exchange obligations from 264,- 
000,000,000 to 276,200,000,000 drachmas. 

The price of the gold soverign re- 
mained steady around 135,000 to 136,000 
drachmas, and average daily sales of 
sovereigns by the Bank of Greece during 
September declined to 3,000 to 4,000 as 
compared with about 8,000 in August. 

Stock-exchange prices were compara- 
tively steady in October following a drop 
in September. With the exception of 
Greek Government gold loans, which de- 
clined about 5 percent during the month, 
Government drachma bonds and Bank 
shares remained practically unchanged, 
whereas most industrial bond and share 
quotations showed slight gains. 

The publication of Greek foreign-trade 
statistics, which was suspended at the 
outbreak of the war, has just been re- 
sumed. The latest data, covering the 
year 1945, show imports valued at 6,- 
862,482,000 drachmas and exports at 
1,232,667,000 drachmas. (The drachma 
Official rate from January 1, 1945, 
through May 1945 was $0.0067; for June 
through December 1945 it was $0.002; 
and it has since [January 24, 1946] been 
changed to $0.0002.) 

UNRRA operations were further cur- 
tailed during October, with a view to 
terminating all activities by the end of 
1946. Arrivals of UNRRA supplies con- 
tinued during October but at a substan- 
tially reduced rate, and included grains 
and railway equipment. 


Guatemala 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Guatemala City 


The Guatemalan cost-of-living index 
initiated by the Government at the be- 
ginning of 1946 showed an increase in 
wholesale prices in Guatemala City of 
21.8 percent through August, and of 18.8 
percent on October 31. The slight re- 
ruction reported since August is attrib- 
uted to the harvesting of basic food crops 
during that period. Manufactures, prin- 
cipally dry goods and building materials, 
continued to rise sharply. Retail-price 
indexes for the entire Republic indicate 
a 12.4 percent average increase from Jan- 
uary through September. Between 1937 
and January 1946, when new index norms 
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New Designs Selected for German Stamps 


Five designs for permanent stamps for use in the British, Soviet, and United 
States Zones of Germany have been approved by the Coordinating Committee of 
the Allied Control Authority to replace the various sectional stamps and markings 
which have been in use in Germany since the beginning of the occupation period. 

The designs were chosen from among nearly 7,000 submitted from all parts of 
Germany in a contest which was opened December 20, 1945, and closed January 
30, 1946. 

The five designs which received unanimous approval depicted the dignity of 
productive labor, the dawning of a new era for Germany, and the release from 
despotic bondage, in accordance with the rules of the contest which permitted these 
themes: (a) The liberation of Germany; (b) the struggle of the democratic powers 
for the freeing of Germany; (c) peace throughout the world; and (d) a plain design 
without symbolism. 

The first prize was given for a design depicting two workers—a man with a 
trowel in his outstretched hand and a woman carrying a sheaf of grain. 

The second and third selections were the result of a tie—between (1) a design 
showing a pair of upstretched hands, broken shackles falling away, releasing the 
white dove of peace with a small sprig of olive in its beak, and (2) a design showing 
a worker leaving his house to begin his day of labor, a large hammer carried over 
his shoulder. 

The fourth prize was for a design portraying the beginning of a new day. A 
farmer is kneeling in fresh soil in the act of planting a small plant, presumably 
an olive tree. A shovel is standing in the ground by his side, and the sunrise is shown 
in the background. 

The fifth design chosen shows a farmer sowing grain in a new field. 
background a rising sun and a farmhouse are shown. 

The necessity for a complete new set of stamp designs for Germany arises from 
the fact that all pre-VE-day German stamps have been invalid since the Allied 
armies moved into Germany in 1945. The Potsdam Declaration specified that all 
traces of Nazism and militarism be removed from every phase of German life. 
In carrying out this declaration, new stamps which were free of Nazi ideology were 
imperative. Temporary zonal stamps were issued by each of the occupying govern- 
ments, and sales of these were supplemented by direct payment of postage at post- 
office windows. Later, the interim stamps of simple design were used in the 
United States, British, and Soviet zones, but the French zonal stamps continued 
to be on sale in that zone. 


In the 
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of 100 were established, both wholesale 
and retail prices increased approximately 
100 percent, increasing 25 percent in 1943, 
25 percent in 1944, and 50 percent in 1945. 
The general opinion is that actual cost 
increases have been higher than indi- 
cated by the price indexes. 

Labor has been restive in the face of 
cost-of-living increases. A railroad strike 
which had been called for December 6 
was averted through mediation of work- 
ers’ demands that employees who had re- 
signed from the union be removed from 
their jobs. Petitions for higher wages 
presented by the railroad workers are 
still pending, and further difficulties may 
be expected. 

Rumors of a general strike among 
farm workers seeking higher wages have 
so far failed to materialize, but isolated 
strikes were reported on several coffee 
farms, where harvesting is now under 
way. Other signs of continuing labor 
unrest were evident, including difficul- 
ties among dock workers at Puerto Bar- 
rios, principal port of entry. Several in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments 
were forced to grant higher wages dur- 
ing November, following strike threats. 
Wage increases in the lower brackets 
were made up to as high as 60 percent 
in one recent settlement. 


Although merchants placed heavy or- 
ders in the United States for Christmas 
merchandise, delays in shipping—result- 
ing from the American maritime strike, 
and from the local port strike in Puerto 
Barrios in October—have withheld de- 
livery so that little Christmas stock will 
be available. Banks report that collec- 
tions are prompt and that funds are 
plentiful in commercial accounts. 

During the period that shipping was 
interrupted, the congestion in the cus- 
toms warehouses was cleared up. How- 
ever, in view of the expected increase in 
imports with the return of normal ship- 
ping, the customs is preparing additional 
warehouse storage space and proposing a 
simplification in routine procedures for 
the clearance of merchandise. 

The failure of two tankers to arrive 
on schedule brought a shortage of gaso- 
line throughout the country during the 
last 2 weeks of November, forcing the 
temporary suspension of many trucking 
and bus services. Purchasers were lim- 
ited to 5 gallons daily, and a number of 
service stations were closed for days at 
atime. Although the situation has im- 

proved, the limited number of tankcars 
available from Puerto Barrios and Cu- 
tuco, El Salvador, the two railheads 
where petroleum products are received 
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for shipment into Guatemala, is keeping 
stocks far below the safety margin at 
major distribution points. 

A crisis developed during the last week 
in November in the parcel-post section 
of the Guatemala City post office as a 
backlog of 8,000 sacks of parcels—origi- 
nating mostly in the United States, Ar- 
gentina, and England—arrived in a single 
shipment. The backlog was attributed 
to the recent maritime strike in the 
United States. This department is 
normally equipped to handle not more 
than 500 sacks at any one time. With 
the addition of emergency employees it is 
hoped to clear up the backlog within 2 or 
3 months, but meanwhile it is feared in- 
adequate storage space may result in 
damage to the parcels. 

Delays in termination of building proj- 
ects are still evident, and no relief is 
expected until stocks of building hard- 
ware, electric materials, and sanitary fix- 
tures are received from the United 
States. A shipment from Belgium has 
alleviated the shortage of window glass 
for construction purposes. 

An electric-power shortage, resulting 
from the lack of new equipment as well as 
from below-normal rainfall, forced the 
electric company in Guatemala City to 
forbid the use of electric power by indus- 
trial consumers between the hours of 5 
to 10 p. m., daily, effective November 18. 
The order is expected to remain in force 
for approximately 1 year, when it is 
hoped that a new generating plant at 
Lake Amatitlan will be in service. Nearly 
300 firms are affected, but refrigeration 
plants and others engaged in vital] public 
services are not restricted. 

Paving of a 5-mile section of the Inter- 
national Highway of the Pacific, west 
from Escuintla, has been initiated as the 
first step in hard-surfacing the entire 
road. This road, originally known as the 
Pioneer Highway, was constructed under 
the supervision of United States Army 
engineers in 1943 in collaboration with 
the Guatemalan Government. 

Establishment of a butane manufac- 
turing and bottling plant at San Jose is 
an additional feature of the Guatemalan 
petroleum contract with an American oil 
company reported in last month’s air- 
gram. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
November 23, 1946, pp. 15-16.) The in- 
stallation will introduce gas fuel for in- 
dustrial and domestic purposes for the 
first time in Guatemala. The company 
has stoves, cylinders, and other gas-using 
equipment on display in its Guatemalan 
offices. Scarcity of electric power and 
increasingly high fuel-wood costs favor 
acceptance of the new line. 

Coffee exports between September 29 
and October 27 dropped to 24,234 bags of 
60 kilograms each, compared with 50,542 
bags during the corresponding period in 
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1945. As of October 27, 24,230 bags were 
awaiting shipment, of which 12,866 bags 
were at Puerto Barrios and 11,364 bags 
at San Jose. 

Bananas began moving directly to 
European markets in October for the first 
time since the war. Four shipments 
totaling 69,700 stems were sent direct to 
Sweden in October, and in November 
59,700 stems went to the Netherlands, 
32,600 to Sweden, and 10,000 to Norway. 
Total banana shipments for October 
reached 583,329 stems, as compared with 
462,557 stems in October 1945. 

The value of all Guatemalan exports 
for October continued to drop from high 
levels reached in July, showing $1,692,061, 
which drop is, however, normal] for this 
time of year. Imports reached a new 
high of $3,640,550 during the month of 
October. Comparative figures for Octo- 
ber 1945 are $1,543,369 for exports and 
$3,271,753 for imports. 


Hungary 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Documentation of Air-Express Ship- 
ments. to Hungary.—No special regula- 
tions govern air-express shipments to 
Hungary, according to information re- 
cently received from the American Lega- 
tion in Budapest. A commercial invoice 
in quadruplicate is necessary, but no con- 
sular invoice is required. The other 
documents required are: A certificate of 
origin in duplicate, legalized by a Hun- 
garian Consulate; and a single copy of a 
sanitary certificate for products which 
may spread disease. 

Gift parcels should contain a declara- 
tion that the contents are sent as a gift, 
free of charge. 

Packages of samples of commercial 
value should contain a request that the 
items be made unfit for commercial pur- 
pose at the time of customs examination. 

Import permits are obtained locally by 
the Hungarian importer. 


Italy 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


“Additional” Tax on Tettiles Further 
Extended.—The 6 percent “additional” 
tax on Italian domestic textiles payable 
by the producer on their effective sales 
price at factory has been extended again 
through December 31, 1946, by legislative 
decree No. 61 of June 27, 1946, and effec- 
tive from July 1. 

This tax applies to textiles of all kinds 
domestically produced or imported, ex- 
cept industrial yarns for further manu- 
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facture, but does not apply to exports. 
It was first established at 10 percent by 
Royal decree No. 65 of January 11, 1943 
(Gazzetta Ufficiale No. 56 of March 9. 
1943) on all articles of any fiber whatever 
for which textile standardization was 
contemplated (‘includes all textiles 
knitted wear, hats and bonnets, commer. 
cial yarns, and threads, with the excep- 
tion of industrial yarns). The rate was 
reduced to 6 percent, but the tax applieq 
independently of standardization by 
legislative decree No. 530 of September 7, 
1945.) Gazzetta Ufficiale No. 111 of Sep- 
tember 15, 1945) which had been ex. 
tended to June 30, 1946 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sales Tax Exemptions.—Certain ex- 
emptions from the sales tax in New Zea- 
land were made effective as of August 16. 
1946. Provision was made _ whereby 
stocks on which Sales tax had already 
been paid could be sold at a price to 
recover the tax. 

Items specifically freed from the sales 
tax include: Surgical and dental instru- 
ments and materials; electrical ap- 
pliances not elsewhere included, exclu- 
sively used for surgery; X-ray tubes; 
furniture; upholstery and bedding of all 
kinds; window blinds and _ curtains; 
clothing and apparel of all kinds includ- 
ing hoSiery, headwear, and footwear; 
dried or dehydrated fruits; and gluten 
flour and puddings. 

Exemptions were also made on build- 
ing materials, such as sawn or hewn tim- 
ber; galvanized sheet iron, plain or cor- 
rugated; materials 
specially suited for the construction of 
buildings; builders’ and cabinetmakers’ 
hardware; electrical fittings; household 
fittings and sanitary ware; cooking 
stoves and ranges of all kinds; pipes and 
pipe fittings; paints, colors, varnishes, 
lacquers, and enamels; linseed oil; and 
turpentine and turpentine substitutes. 


roofing accessories; 


Panama 


Airgram From U. S$, Embassy 
at Panama 


The latter part of November and the 
first part of December continued to eX- 
hibit a trend for rising prices of food and 
other articles as well as general unrest 
and demands for higher wages. In con- 
trast with the above situation, President 
Jimenez announced that, in order to re- 
duce Government expenses and balance 
the budget, salaries of all Government 
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December 28, 1946 


officials and employees must be reduced 
from 2 to 25 percent and that drastic 
measures would be taken to reduce the 
cost of living by the installation and 
operation of Government stores to sell 
foods at minimum prices. The decrease 
of 2 percent on low salaries will be offset 
by like reduction in income tax for these 
employees. 

Workers in general continued to press 
demands for salary increases, but on the 
whole there was no tendency to resort 
immediately to strike action. Neverthe- 
less, a number of minor strikes developed, 
including a strike by workmen of the 
French Bazaar Tailor Shop and on the 
abaca plantations of the United Fruit Co. 
in Almirante. The latter was settled 
within 24 hours with the deportation by 
the Panama Government of workers re- 
sponsible for the trouble. The French 
Bazaar Tailor Shop strike was announced 
terminated by the Panama Government. 
Previous to the issuance of the resolution 
the Government had announced that 
sympathy strikes were unlawful and that 
workmen from other tailor shops who 
had joined the strike as sympathizers 
were violating the law by not returning: to 
their jobs. 

A report prepared by the Embassy in 
collaboration with United States Gov- 
ernment agencies in the Canal Zone re- 
vealed that Army, Navy, and Panama 
Canal spent $40,632,587 in the Republic 
of Panama in the fiscal year 1946 for 
salaries, services, and supplies. The total 
number of Panamanian residents em- 
ployed in the Canal Zone was 35,000, 
receiving wages of $31,970,000—estimated 
at more than 46 percent of Panama’s 
total pay roll. In addition, United States 
residents of the Canal Zone and tran- 
sients are estimated to spend more than 
$20,000,000 in the Republic in local stores, 
restaurants, hotels, theaters, and other 
commercial establishments. 

According to a decision of the Panama 
Tariff Commission all articles bought in 
the Canal Zone with the approval of the 
Ministry of Treasury and Finance are 
Subject to 15-percent ad valorem plus 
a 5-percent consular fee upon importa- 
tion into the Republic. By Resolution 
No. 604 of December 5, 1946, the Pana- 
manian Government exempts from im- 
port duty all imports of Diesel oil for use 
by coastwise-service vessels operating in 
the Republic. 

Provincial autonomous banks are cre- 
ated in the Provinces of Colon, Chiriqui, 
Herrera, Los Santos, Cocle, and Veraguas, 
and their total capital of $2,200,000 will 
be subscribed by the Banco Nacional de 
Panama. Law 35 of 1946 authorizes the 
Executive Branch to issue the necessary 
rules and regulations for the operation 
of the Provincial banks, created by article 
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5 of the same law, in order that banking 
operations in the interior of the Republic 
may be started by January 15, 1947. 
According to the same law, the Board 
of Directors of the Provincial banks are 
authorized to issue stock for sale to pri- 
vate individuals up to 25 percent of the 
total capital of the bank. 

The food-supply situation continues 
bad, although reports of increased ship- 
ments of foodstuffs from the United 
States and Argentina have tended to re- 
lieve the tension in certain needed com- 
modities. Meat continues in short sup- 
ply, but butter, edible fats and oils re- 
main available at limited amounts and 
at comparatively high prices. 

Information released by local sugar- 
mill owners indicate that sugar mills in 
the Republic of Panama will renew oper- 
ations soon after January 1947, and it 
is stated that the 1947 production will be 
larger than the 1946 production by an 
estimated 15,000 100-pound bags. 

Two more Standard Fruit Co. ships 
were scheduled to arrive in Panama dur- 
ing December to augment the service at 
present being maintained by the St. Mary 
alone. The Copiapo, first of the four new 
C-—2’s of the Chilean Line to bear the com- 
pany’s famous old ship names, arrived 
during the first week of December and 
immediately transited the Canal en 
route from New York to Buenaventura, 
Guayaquil, Callao, and Valparaiso. 

According to information released by 
Braniff Airways officials, the company 
will begin operations soon after the first 
of January 1947. Although details of the 
new service will be announced later, it 
has been ascertained that Braniff plans 
a route to originate in Houston, Tex., and 
to include stops at Habana, Balboa, Bo- 
gota, Lima, La Paz, and Buenos Aires. 

A contract was signed between the 
Panama Government and the United 
States Public Roads Administration for 
the construction of three bridges to form 
part of the Inter-American Highway be- 
tween the city of David and the Costa 
Rican border. The bridges will be built 
of steel and concrete and will span the 
David, Brazo de Gomez, and Chorcha 
Rivers, and construction was scheduled 
to start during December 1946. 

Panama’s first air show in honor of 
President Jimenez was held on Sunday, 
December 1, 1946, at the Paitilla Airport, 
under the sponsorship of Actividades 
Aéreas, S. A. There were more than 
8,000 spectators, and the exhibition was 
considered a complete success. Five 
judges awarded more than 15 prizes to 
winners in bombing, paper tearing, bal- 
loon busting, acrobatic and formation 
flying events. The aerial exhibition was 
carried on by 30 Panamanian and Amer- 
ican pilots flying a variety of light planes. 
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Surinam 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wood: Export Tax Established.—An 
order of November 1, 1946, published in 
the Gouvernementsblad van Suriname, 
No. 118 of 1946, and effective November 
3, 1946, established a tax of 10 percent 
ad valorem on all wood exports from 
Surinam. 


Venezuela 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Streptomycin: Importation Prohibited 
Except Through Government Chan- 
nels.—In a move designed to insure the 
most effective use of the limited supply 
of streptomycin available under quota 
from the United States, the Venezuelan 
Government on November 14, 1946, pro- 
hibited its importation except through 
Government channels. This prohibition 
will remain in effect while the drug re- 
mains scarce. 

This action was accomplished by Exec- 
utive decree published in the Gaceta 
Oficial and effective November 14. The 
following day, also by Executive decree 
published in Gaceta Oficial, complete 
control over the sale and distribution of 
streptomycin was vested in the Patronato 
Nacional de Comedores Escolares, which 
will act under instructions from the Gov- 
ernment to control and oversee the use 
of the drug. 


Yugoslavia 


Economic Conditions 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISES NATIONALIZED 


Under a law passed by the Yugoslav 
Parliament on December 4, 1946, pri- 
vate enterprises in Yugoslavia of na- 
tional and State importance were na- 
tionalized, according to information re- 
ceived from the American Embassy at 
Belgrade. Enumerated in the law are 
42 different branches of National Econ- 
omy, including mining, petroleum, 
transportation, communications, electric 
power, food, banks, insurance, textile, 
and wholesale trade. 

All equipment and property associated 
with nationalized enterprises will be 
taken over by the Government, and com- 
pensation to private owners is to be in 
the form of Government bonds. Pend- 
ing further clarification, the specifica- 
tion that enterprises must be of na- 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


IMPORTS INTO DENMARK 


Automotive purchases to be made in 
the United States in the fiscal year end- 
ing March 31, 1947, for the Danish Post 
and Telegraph Department, include 231 
trucks and commercial cars totaling 
1,900,000 crowns (4.81 crowns = $1 U.S. 
currency.) in value. An additional 1,- 
500,000 crowns will be authorized for 
this purpose in the fiscal year 1947-48. 
Orders under these allotments will cover 
knocked-down units to be assembled at 
the local plant of a United States manu- 
facturer. 

Danish motor-vehicle registrations 
during the first 6 months of 1946 totaled 
2,961, of which 1,787 were passenger cars 
and 1,174 were trucks. Of the passenger 
cars, 151 were United States makes, 1,052 
British, 214 French, 24 Italian, and 346 
“other.” Of the commercial vehicles, 373 
were United States makes, 603 British, 
27 French, 10 Danish, and 161 “other.” 
(Those classified as “‘other” are chiefly 
unregistered vehicles left by the German 
army of occupation.) 

Imports of automotive products, in- 
cluding tractors, are under strict Gov- 
ernment control, and the issuance of im- 
port licenses is determined by the avail- 
ability of foreign exchange. 

Preliminary figures of Danish automo- 
tive imports in the first 6 months of 1946 
are as follows: 


Danish Imports of Automotive Products, 


January—June 1946 





Value 
Item Quantity 1,000 
crowns 
Complete vehicles 
Passenger cars number 2,991 9, 699 
Trucks and busses | a 588 4,143 
Chassis: 
Passenger cars do 4 4} 
Trucks and busses do 362 3, 396 
Parts for assembly 
Passenger cars - do 412 2,147 
Trucks and busses do 926 4, 528 
Tractors do 438 2. 438 
Parts for tractors..100 kilograms 27 31 





Passenger cars of United States origin imported via 
Sweden, assembled in Denmark, and reexported to 
Sweden. 


Preliminary statistics on imports of 
automotive spare parts in the period 
January-June 1946 show a total of 256,- 
000 kilograms valued at 1,708,000 crowns. 
Imports of motorcycles and parts, about 


98 percent of which came from Great 
Britain, aggregated 206,600 kilograms 
valued at 2,036,000 crowns. Exports of 
locally assembled motor vehicles included 
1,241 passenger cars (7,512,000 crowns), 
and 288 trucks and busses (1,407,000 
crowns). 


Beverages 


REQUIREMENTS For MALT, CUBA 


The shortage of malt for the manu- 
facture of beer in Cuba during 1946 














Norwav Has 50 Percent 
More 3-Year-Olds 
To “Shoe” 


Though over-all Norwegian shoe 
production is nearly up to prewar 
levels, shoes for the tiny feet of 2- 
and 3-year-olds have been ex- 
tremely scarce. Norwegian moth- 
ers, finding cold comfort in the 
fact that children’s shoes are not | 
rationed, asked why footwear for 
tots under the age of 3 was simply 
not to be found. Production of- 
ficials pointed to a monthly output 
of 17,000 pairs of children’s shoes 
but stopped short when they found 
that what was almost prewar pro- 
duction was still not satisfying de- 
mands of Norwegian mothers. 

Little wonder; the number of 
children between the ages of 1 and 
3 has increased more than 50 per- 
cent since 1939, and production 
goals based on prewar figures pro- 
vide hardly two pairs a year when 
active “small fry” wear out at 
least four pairs during the same 
period. Norwegian shoe factories 
have therefore been instructed to 
increase the output of shoes for 
children in this age group by 50 
percent per month for the coming 
5 months. 

Though an increase of 4,000 
pairs of young children’s shoes was 
shown during September, many 
months of cold and wet feet must 
yet pass before the Norwegian 3- 
year-old can get the necessary four 
pairs per year, says the Norwegian 
Information Service. 









































was responsible for the consumption of 
beer dropping from 78,000,000 liters (1 
liter 1.0567 quarts) in 1945 to an esti. 
mated 76,200,000 liters. However, as 4 
result of increased purchasing power, de- 
mand for beer tends to increase Sharply 
and consumption in 1947 is forecast at 
83,000,000 liters. 

Cuba has three long-established brew- 
eries and a fourth under construction, 
When the new brewery starts operating 
in late 1947 the production of beer and 
requirements for malt will be increased. 
The three existing breweries estimate 
that their total requirements for 1947 
will be 15,890 metric tons of malt (about 
1,030,000 bushels). Estimated 1947 re- 
quirements for the new brewery are 1,100 
metric tons (71,400 bushels), which wil] 
raise the total to 16,990 tons (1,100,000 
bushels). 

Brewers report that they desire to 
obtain a minimum of 9,200 metric tons 
(600,000 bushels) of malt from the 
United States and the remainder from 
Canada and Chile. If a greater quan- 
tity available United 
States, the brewers would reduce their 
purchases from Canada and Chile. 

In 1946 the price paid for malt from 
the United States ranged from $135.72 to 
$168.50 per metric ton, f. 0. b. New York. 
Malt from Canada in 1946 varied from 
$128.30 f. o. b. Canadian port, exclusive 
of Canadian export tax, to $141 c. i. f. 
Habana. The price of Canadian malt 
for 1947 delivery sharply advanced and 
was being offered at $176.97 c. i. f. Ha- 
bana. 

Malt from Chile in 1946 was quoted 
from $149.17 to $166 f. o. b. Santiago, 
Chile, and for 1947, $218. 
f. o. b. Chile. 

In view of the necessity of adjusting 
production of beer to the available sup- 


were from the 


delivery in 


ply of malt and maintaining an even 
production throughout the year, brewers 
are maintaining their stocks of malt at 
an average level sufficient to last 3 
months. Total stocks of malt in Cuba on 
November 1, 1946, amounted to 3,712 
metric tons (240,000 bushels), of which 
about one-half or 1,980 tons was malt 
from the United States. 
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Chemicals 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND SHIPPING OF 
NITRATE, CHILE 


In the 3 months June-August 1946, the 
output of Chilean nitrate increased 26 
percent from that in the like period of 
1945. Totals were 414,945 and 327,528 
metric tons, respectively. 

Nitrate production in Chile was greatly 
stimulated after the close of the war 
in Europe. The transportation situa- 
tion eased considerably, and in the latter 
part of 1945 activity at the port of 
Tocopilla was the greatest in the history 
of nitrate shipping. 


AGRICULTURE'S NEED For NITROGENOUS 
FERTILIZERS, EGYPT 


The fertilizer situation in Egypt, par- 
ticularly with reference to nitrogenous 
types, has been the most important fac- 
tor affecting the country’s agriculture 
since the beginning of the war. Egypt 
normally uses a high proportion of ni- 
trogenous fertilizers, but a shortage has 
caused the soil to deteriorate. The 
heavy cut in imports curtailed supplies 
to a low of 139,000 metric tons in the pe- 
riod July 1943 to June 1944. Normally, 
about 500,000 tons. of nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers and 60,000 tons of superphosphates 
are imported annually. No phosphates 
have been imported for several years, 
and the country has had to depend on 
domestic production of approximately 
15,000 tons annually. Nitrogenous-ferti- 
lizer requirements are now estimated at 
600,000 to 800,000 tons annually. 

It is planned to construct a syn- 
thetic-nitrogen-fertilizer factory having 
an annual production of 300,000 tons, in 
connection with the Aswan Dam project. 
The development of another process for 
producing fertilizer in the Delta area is 
under consideration by private enter- 
prise. Even with both plants in produc- 
tion, however, Egypt necessarily will im- 
port larger quantities of fertilizers as 
land reclamation progresses. 

A new company known as Société 
Egyptienne d’Industries Chimiques will 
purchase, sell, and manufacture chemi- 
cal products, particularly fertilizers. Ni- 
trogenous fertilizers will be the principal 
products, and it is expected that an out- 
put of 200,000 to 300,000 tons annually 
can be reached in 2 years. 


U. K.’s Output AND CONSUMPTION OF 
INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


Production of industrial alcohol in the 
United Kingdom, which rose from the 
low of 1,400,000 imperial gallons in May 
1946 to 1,850,000 gallons in July, dropped 
Slightly to 1,810,000 gallons in August, 
according to the British Central Statisti- 
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Russian Invents New 
“Casing Perforator” 

The invention, by a Soviet engi- 
neer, of a new type of casing per- 
forator is reported in the Soviet 
press, which states that this equip- 
ment is considered an improve- 
ment on that now in use which 
employs large bullets instead of 
torpedoes. 

The apparatus is described as 
consisting of a steel gun which is 
lowered into the drill hole to the 
level of the oil-bearing strata. It 
is equipped with two 37-mm. tor- 
pedo-type projectiles. When the 
projectile is shot it perforates the 
wall of the casing and penetrates 
the oil-bearing strata a distance of 
12 meters before it explodes. 























cal Office. Average monthly production 
in 1937 was 2,240,000 gallons. 

Consumption of industrial alcohol de- 
clined from 2,630,000 gallons in July 1946 
to 2,090,000 gallons in August. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


CONDITION OF POWER STATIONS IN 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 


Equipment in all generating plants 
and substations in Hamburg, Germany, 
is in need of immediate overhauling. 
The length of time that a minimum sup- 
ply of electricity can be maintained is 
problematical in view of this situation. 
Factories producing many spare parts 
and other items necessary for repair and 
replacement work in the power stations 
and on the power lines are located out- 
side the British zone. 

The four main sources of electric pow- 
er for the city of Hamburg are steam- 
turbine power stations at Neuhof (Har- 
burg), Tiefstack (Hamburg), Scheulau 
(near Rissen) and Alt-Garge (Kreis 
Luneberg). The normal capacity of the 
station at Neuhof, partly damaged by 
air raids, has been reduced from 90,000 
kilowatts to 30,000 kilowatts. A smaller 
power station at Scheulau is operating at 
normal capacity of 20,000 kilowatts. 
The power station at Alt-Garge, not yet 
completed, has a 20,000-kilowatt ca- 
pacity, and will be able to produce 100,000 
kilowatts when completed. The Ham- 
burgische Electricitats-Werke is draw- 
ing on power stations in outlying regions 
to supplement the electrical supply re- 
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ceived from the four main power sta- 
tions. The HEW normally would be 
feeding into these outlying power nets, 
rather than drawing from them. 

Most of the damage by air raids to 
the main distribution network in the 
Hamburg area has been repaired and 
the cable supply is reported to be re- 
liable. The damage to power substa- 
tions during the war amounted to about 
20 percent. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


QUANTITY FOR EXPORT, BRAZIL 


The amount of Brazilian coffee for ex- 
port from Brazil during the 1946—47 mar- 
ket year, resulting from the coffee har- 
vest of mid-1946 and with allowance for 
changes in farm stock and for domestic 
consumption, has been calculated by the 
National Coffee Department at 12,000,100 
bags. The corresponding calculation 
made for the 1945-46 market year was 
12,430,000 bags. 


Dairy Products 


FLUCTUATION OF MILK PRODUCTION, 
FINLAND 


Milk production in Finland decreased 
during the war period by about 32 per- 
cent, according to figures of the Market 
Investigation Institute of the Pellervo 
Society. It was estimated that the total 
average production of milk in 1936-38 
was approximately 2,600,000 tons. In 
1939 output increased to 2,650,000 tons, 
but declined until the low point of 1,- 
625,000 tons was reached in 1942. Since 
that year there has been a slight in- 
crease, and 1,770,000 tons were esti- 
mated to have been produced in 1945. 
The average production of each cow in 
1939 was about 1,924 kilograms. In 1945 
this had dropped to 1,472 kilograms, and 
in 1946 to 1,330 kilograms. 


Fish and Products 


ARRIVALS AT VLADIVOSTOK, U.S. S. R. 


In October 1946 fish was being un- 
loaded at the port of Vladivostok, Soviet 
Russia, by Soviet freighters of the Pa- 
cific area, at the rate of 100 carloads a 
day, according to the Soviet press. The 
cargo of 40 vessels had been unloaded by 
the middle of October 1946. Fresh crabs, 
fish, and canned fish arrive at Viadi- 
vostok from Kamchatka, Sakhalin, and 
the Kuriles, and the Soviet Far Eastern 
coast. 
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Fruits 


DRIED-APPLE PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND EXporTSs, CANADA 


Dried-apple production from the 1946 
apple crop probably will be next to the 
smallest since 1931. Total production in 
1946 is estimated at 2,000,000 pounds, 
which will require about 480,000 bushels 
of fresh apples. 

In 1945 the reduced production of dried 
apples (the smallest since 1931) resulted 
from the near crop failure in Nova Scotia 
where most of the dehydrating equip- 
ment is located. In 1946, with the Nova 
Scotia apple crop estimated at approxi- 
mately 5,400,000 bushels, it would be ex- 
pected that dried-apple production 
would reach the level of other recent 
years, but selling fresh apples rather 
than processing them is more profitable. 
Despite the economic considerations, the 
over-all production was affected by the 
failure of one of the large dehydrating 
plants to operate in 1946. This plant was 
expected to produce 1,500,000 pounds of 
dried apples. 

Consumption of dried apples in Can- 
ada, after expanding during the war 
years, has slumped sharply because of a 
lack of supplies. In appears that domes- 
tic consumption will continue at a low 
level throughout the 1946-47 marketing 
year. 

Of the 45,000 pounds of dried apples 
exported during the period January to 
August 1946, 12,000 pounds were sent to 
the United States, 15,000 pounds to Pal- 
estine, 9,000 pounds to the Straits Settle- 
ments, and 5,000 pounds to Egypt. There 
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are no recorded shipments of dried apples 
to the United Kingdom, usually the prin- 
cipal user of Canadian dried apples, dur- 
ing that period. 


Grains and Products 


GRAIN SUPPLIES IN GREECE 


The harvest of the 1946 crop of food 
and feed grains in Greece was completed 
during the first part of November 1946. 
Preliminary official figures showed the 
crop to be 1,223,000 metric tons, or 85 
percent of the prewar production. 

It is expected that the above-men- 
tioned supply will meet about three- 
fourths of the country’s total needs for 
grains during 1947. Prospects for suit- 
able varieties of seed for the 1946-47 
crop are not good. Efforts to procure 
pure seed of the Montana variety of 
wheat from Italy were unsuccessful. 
However, there are sufficient varieties of 
seed from indigenous supply to meet the 
needs, and the scarcity of seed should 
not curtail the acreage sown during the 
coming season. 

Seed-bed preparation for small grains 
was proceeding well at the beginning of 
November 1946. Barley had been sown 
and wheat seeding was under way. Pros- 
pects for fertilizers were reported to be 
good. 


Poultry and Products 


CANADIAN TRADE IN BABy CHICKS 
An unusually large number of baby 
chicks were exported from Canada to the 
United States in 1945. They originated 
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Broad Woven Cotton Fabrics: Export Set-Asides Discontinued 


Set-asides for export by cotton mills of broad woven fabrics will be dis- 
continued December 31, the Civilian Production Administration (now merged 
into the Office of Temporary Controls) said several days ago. 

It was stressed, however, that this action does not in any way affect the 
export licensing requirements of the Department of Commerce. 

Lifting of export set-aside requirements was made possible because pro- 
duction in the United States of cotton fabrics has increased steadily and is 
now running at an annual rate of 9,700,000,000 linear yards. 
believed that ending of price controls on cotton fabrics would make procure- 
Also, acute shortage conditions in cotton textiles 
in a number of foreign areas had been considerably eased. 

This action followed the modification of the set-aside order, M-317A, for 
the fourth quarter, to eliminate mills’ set-asides of cotton bagging, industrial 
and agricultural uses, and components for apparel, except those for men’s 


Set-asides of broad woven fabrics were incorporated in M~317A December 
1943 so as to insure sufficient quantities of cotton fabrics for lend-lease com- 
mitments and to take care of other foreign requirements of high urgency, 
notably those of iiberated and devastated areas in the Far East. 
war these countries had been largely dependent on Japan for broad woven 
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in British Columbia and were sent to the 
State of Washington where a shortage 
of hatching eggs and baby chicks tem. 
porarily existed. 

Exports during the first 8 months of 
1946 do not point to a repetition of the 
1945 movement. Data covering the pe- 
riod up to the first part of November 
1946 show a fairly even two-way trade 
between Canada and the United States 
in 1946. The largest demand in both 
countries is for breeding stock. 

The following table shows Canadian 
exports and imports of baby chicks qdur- 
ing the years 1940-45 and the first part 
of 1946: 


Canada’s Foreign Trade in Baby Chicks 








[Unit: Number 
Export Imports 
Ye 
Total U.S. Other) Total | U.S. | Other 
1040 10,179 6. OOS $+,O081, 26,065 26, 065 
1041 7,065 4,315) 2,750) 18,375) 18,375 
1942 10, 401 4,265) 6,136) 12,388 12, 388 
1943 4,730) 3,845 885) 13,341) 13,341 
1944 3,242; 2,792 150; 13,379) 13,379 
1945 849, 880 848,612 1,268) 14,546 14, 346 
1946 $2,633) 20,202) 12, 431/233,814 33,814 
9 months only 
8 months onl\ 


_ SOURCE Dominican Bureau of Statistics, Trade of 
Canada 

There are reported to be 562 approved 
and 288 nonapproved commercial hatch- 
eries in Canada with a capacity of 1,000 
eggs or more. Approved chick produc- 
tion increased from 12,800,000 in 1937 to 
56,000,000 in 1946. 


Spices and Related Products 
INDIAN PEPPER CROP AND EXPORTS 

The 1945-46 pepper crop of India was 
reported on October 26, 1946, at an es- 
timated 8,500 iong tons for the Alleppey 
area and 6,600 long tons for the Telli- 
cherry area. Although it was too early 
to estimate the 1946-47 pepper crop, the 
Alleppey output was expected to be 80 
percent of normal or 9,600 long tons and 
the Tellicherry crop 60 percent of nor- 
mal or 6,600 long tons, according to a 
trade source. 

Shipments of pepper from India dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1946 amounted 
to 21,792 hundredweight, valued at $488,- 
244, as compared with 66,293 hundred- 
weight, valued at $1,281,240, in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. Although no 
exports to the United States are recorded 
in the customs statistics during the 
quarter ended September 30, 1946, certi- 
fied invoices show that a total of 5,000 
hundredweight, valued at $122,600, was 
shipped to the United States. 

Stocks of pepper on the coast and in 
the interior at the close of September 
1946 were estimated at 2,050 and 5,000 
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jong tons of Alleppey and Tellicherry 
pepper, respectively. 

Exports by the trade were not being 
allowed by the Government of India, ex- 
cept against specific releases to various 
countries. Purchases were confined to 
the quantities of sales allowed to ex- 
porters for which they had obtained 
imports and export licenses. 


Gums and Waxes 


ExPpoRTS OF CARNAUBA WAX, BRAZIL 

Brazil’s exports of carnauba wax to 
the United States in the period Janu- 
ary-June 1946 were 59 percent greater 
in quantity and 180 percent more in 
value than those in the like period of 
1945, according to Brazilian customs sta- 
tistics. They amounted to 6,084 metric 
tons, valued at 259,484,000 cruzeiros, and 
vanced in value to 300,268,000 cruzeiros 

Exports of carnauba wax to all coun- 
tries in the first 5 months of 1946 ad- 
vanced in value to 300,268,000 cruzeiros 
from 173,964,000 in the corresponding 
months of 1945. 


ITALY’S IMPORTS 


Italy’s imports of gums, resins, and 
natural balsams in the first half of 1946 
amounted to 1,082 metric tons, worth 
44,067,000 lire, according to the Central 
Statistical Institute. 


Leather and 
Products 


FRENCH PRODUCTION OF LEATHER 


Collections of cattle hides in France 
increased progressively—from 3,711 tons 
in June 1946, to 3,761 tons in July and 
4,936 in August, according to a foreign- 
trade publication. Collections of calf- 
skins totaled 1,382 tons in August, some- 
what less than 1,492 tons collected in 
July, and 1,391 in June. Horsehides to- 
taled 11,547 tons in August, 11,561 in 
July, and 11,391 in June. 

During August, 1,712 tons of cattle 
hides and calfskins were imported, more 
than doubling the July imports of 750 
tons. Approximately 100 tons of crushed 
myrabolans, 100 tons of mimosa extract, 
and 50 tons of mimosa bark were im- 
ported for the tanning industry during 
July, 

The output of shoes declined from 3,- 
588,493 pairs in June to 3,049,683 pairs 
in July. 

Leather production in general was 
lower in July than in May and June, as 
indicated in the accompanying table: 
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Cinchona Situation in the Philippine Islands 


The Philippine Bureau of Forestry is trying to reclaim the Government cinchona 
plantation of 344 hectares in the mountainous area of north-central Mindanao in the 
Province of Bukidnon. Present indications are that no more than 400,000 of the pre- 
war total of about 1,200,000 trees will remain after the plantation is restored. About 
a third of the original trees died from natural causes during the war or were used 
for stripping, and another third are now dying and must be removed. Bark is being 
salvaged at present from some of the dying trees. The prospective disposition of 
the bark is not yet clear, since there is no plant in the Philippines at present to ex- 
tract quinine or totaquina commercially. 

The Government of the Philippine Republic has provided a revolving fund of 
150,000 pesos for stripping the bark and rehabilitating the cinchona plantation. Seed 
is now being propagated on a small scale for replanting. Forestry officials hope 
to develop the plantation eventually to a total area of 1,000 hectares, to be stripped 
on a 10-year rotation basis. The Bureau of Forestry hopes to import a small extrac- 
tion plant to make possible the local processing of bark to meet domestic requirements 
for quinine. 

Most of the trees on the Government plantation were planted between 1937 and 
1939, according to the records of the Bureau of Forestry, and 85 percent of them were 
3 years or less in age at the time of the Japanese invasion. The principal variety was 
C. ledgeriana, accounting for 72 percent of the total. Other varieties included 


and totaquina. 


attacks of disease and insects. 


the future of the cinchona industry. 





C. succirubra, with 18 percent, C. officinalis, and C. hybrida. 

The plantation had not yet reached the producing stage before the war. Small 
quantities of bark had been harvested from deceased or insect-infested trees, how- 
ever, amounting to 20,362 kilograms during the years 1936 through 1941. This bark 
was delivered to the Bureau of Science for experimental work in extracting quinine 


During the Japanese occupation, the plantation area was held much of the time 
by guerrilla forces who stripped considerable quantities of bark for use in making 
crude quinine preparations to combat the prevalent malaria. The quantity stripped 
for all purposes from 1942 through 1945 was estimated by the Bureau of Forestry at 
49,221 kilograms. Except for this stripping, the plantation was neglected almost en- 
tirely during the war and became badly overgrown. Many trees were lost from 


The plantation in Mindanao is the only large planting of cinchona in the Philip- 
pines. It was from this plantation that seed was brought to the United States in 1941 
by Col. Arthur F. Fischer for establishing cinchona plantings in Central and South 
America to provide emergency sources of quinine during the war. 

The original objective of the Bureau of Forestry in the Philippines was to determine 
the feasibility of domestic cultivation of cinchona. Recent developments in the 
manufacture of synthetic drugs for malaria control, however, have made uncertain 

















French Production of Leather, May—July 1946 





I ype of leather 


Cattle 


Calf square decimeters 53, 


Sheep 
Coat 
Kid 
Horse 


May June July 
tons 4, 239 4, 204 3, 795 
53, 212, 972 54, 671, 083 | 44, 299, 225 
do 45, 208, 803 42, 694, 797 | 39, 565, 150 
do 2, 283, 998 2, 159, 161 1, 462, 283 
do 1, 622, 566 2, 587, 741 1, 076, 720 
do_. 5, 947, 140 6, 090, 445 7, 335, 667 





1 square decimeter approximately 15.5 square inches. 


CONDITIONS IN U. K.’s INDUSTRY 


United Kingdom imports of cattle 
hides during the first 6 months of 1946 
were considerably higher than in the cor- 
responding period of 1945, or 905,000 
hundredweight and 783,600 hundred- 
weight, respectively, according to a 
British publication. Sheepskins ad- 
vanced to 138,450 hundredweight from 
56,100. Goatskins totaled 28,900 hun- 
dredweight, but comparison is difficult 
because imports during the first 6 
months of 1945 were reported as 1,546,000 
units. Incoming shipments of other 


hides and skins, including buffalo, calf, 


horse, and reptile, totaled 24,000 hun- 
dredweight in 1946 and only 13,200 in the 


corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 

Imports of leather during the first 6 
months of 1946, all shown in hundred- 
weight, were as follows, 1945. figures 
being shown in parentheses: Sole bends 
and offal, 5,300 (74,400) ; other undressed 
leather, chiefly tanned kips, 127,500 
(25,900); rough tanned sheep, 14,200 
(20,500); rough tanned goat, 17,100 
(20,500); box calf, 1,500 (2,100); box 
sides, 4,300 (1,200) ; glace kid, 100 (100); 
other upper leather, 1,500 (700); dressed 
leather, other than sheep and goat, 200 
(none). 

During the first 9 months of 1946, 
United Kingdom exports of leather and 
manufactures staged a sizable come- 
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back, although in many cases they were 
still far below shipments in the compa- 
rable period of 1938. Some UNRRA ex- 
ports were included in the 1946 reports. 
The principal types exported in 1946, 
(1938 9-month figures in parentheses) 
were: Sole-leather bends, 33,500 hun- 
dredweight (21,700); sole-leather offal, 
10,800 (7,200); rough hides, backs, and 
butts, 3,900 (14,900); other rough hide 
leather, 10,200 (15,500); rough sheep- 
skin leather, 600 (9,600); other rough 
leather, 1,100 (5,800). 

Exports of glace and suede kid during 
the first 9 months of 1946 totaled 1,567 
square feet (6,048) and other full chrome 
upper leather, 4,858 square feet (13,776). 
Among leather manufactures exported 
were 76 tons of leather belting (330) and 
69,400 dozen pairs (35,200) of gloves. 
Imports of leather gloves totaled only 
54,000 dozen pairs, as compared with 
572,800 dozen pairs in the first 9 months 
of 1938. 

Larger quantities of leather and man- 
ufactures are expected to be available 
for export when supplies improve. 


Lumber and 
Products 


ICELAND’Ss IMPORTS 


Imports of lumber and related prod- 
ucts into Iceland were valued at about 
$1,621,300 during the first 6 months of 
1946, compared with $1,015,700 during 
the corresponding period of 1945. Of the 
total imported during the first half of 
1946, the United States supplied $524,000 
worth. Other principal suppliers were 
Sweden, Denmark, Canada, and the 
United Kingdom. 


STOCKS IN JAPAN 


Japanese lumber stocks in October 
1946 were as follows, according to the 
Japanese Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry: 


ae board feet__ 1, 695, 184, 000 
ge eee do___- 1, 131, 278, 000 
a <  . a 194, 253, 000 
Mine timbers____cubic feet_- 20, 952, 000 
Railroad ties........-- es 4, 709, 000 
Telephone poles__---.-do-_- 576, 000 
a do_- 18, 379, 000 
0 ge 3, 047, 000 
Plywood_.......square feet-- 10, 203, 000 


IMPORTS INTO PANAMA 


Manufactured goods imported inte the 
Republic of Panama during the first 6 
months of 1946 included wood products 
valued at $277,955. This represented a 
slight decrease from the value of such 
imports during the corresponding period 
of 1945, which amounted to $286,808. 
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U. K.’s PLywooD PRODUCTION 


Plywood production in the United 
Kingdom amounted to 39,000,000 square 
feet during the first 6 months of 1946 
and 41,790,000 square feet during the 
corresponding period of 1945. (Those 
figures were erroneously reported as 
39,000 square feet during the first 6 
months of 1946 and 41,790 square feet 
during the corresponding period of 1945, 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 23, 1946, page 27.) All of the 
plywood produced during the first half 
of 1946 was constructional type, whereas 
the total output during the first half of 
1945 was made up of 26,790,000 square 
feet of technical plywood and 15,000,000 
square feet of constructional plywood, 
according to the British Board of Trade. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


SPAIN CREATES A SUPERIOR BOARD ON 
MOTION PICTURE GUIDANCE (CENSOR- 
SHIP ) 


An order of June 28, 1946, issued by 
Spain’s Ministry of National Education 
and published in the Official Bulletin of 
the State (Boletin Oficial del Estado), 
No. 200, July 19, 1946, page 5716, estab- 
lishes rules for the operation of a Su- 
perior Board on Motion Picture Guid- 
ance (Junta Superior de Orientacion 
Cinematografica) in Spain. The Su- 
perior Board is, in effect, a censorship 
organization which will combine the 
duties of the National Commission on 
Motion Picture Censorship and the Su- 
perior Board on Motion Picture Censor- 
ship. The word “censorship” is care- 
fully avoided in the new organization. 

The Superior Board on Motion Pic- 
ture Guidance will not directly inter- 
vene, as the name might imply, in pro- 
duction of Spanish motion pictures, 
although, as in the case of the previous 
Superior Board and National Commis- 
sion, the present Board will indirectly 
exert a certain influence by its decisions 
in respect of finished productions. The 
influence of the Church is increased un- 
der the new order; it is noted that the 
vote of the representative of the Church 
will be highly important. 

Of special interest to foreign exporters 
who desire to exhibit motion pictures in 
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Spain is the section of the Ministry's 
order of June 28, 1946, enabling the 
Superior Board on Motion Picture Guig. 
ance to authorize or reject the dubbing 
of a foreign film. This clause or see. 
tion obviously grants undue powers to 
the “censorship” Board and the right 
to determine whether a foreign film 
should be exhibited dubbed in Spanish 
or with Spanish subtitles. An undubbed 
picture cannot obtain the same com. 
mercial exploitation benefits as a dubbed 
version. Thus, the Board, if for any 
reason it so chooses, may markedly effect 
the return on any film which, for ex. 
ample, an American company might 
desire to exhibit in Spain. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


PLANT PRODUCING ALUMINUM, U. S. §. R. 

The Volkhov Aluminum Zavod (Plant), 
U. S. S. R., produced its first postwar 
aluminum on September 28, 1946, when 
aluminum castings bearing the trade- 
mark ““VAZ” were placed on the market. 

The plant capacity was reported to be 
only one-half of the prewar output, but 
most of the main departments had been 
restored and restoration of the remain- 
ing buildings was reported to be well un- 
der way. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


IMPORTS INTO ICELAND 


Imports of paper and related products 
into Iceland were valued at approxi- 
mately $673,700 during the first 6 months 
of 1946. The United States supplied pa- 
per goods valued at $333,000; the other 
principal sources were United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Canada, and Denmark. 


Railway 
Equipment 


INDIAN MARKET FOR LOCOMOTIVES 


India’s 1947-48 program for the acqui- 
sition of rolling stock provides for the 
construction of 40 meter-gage passenger 
locomotives and 1,953 broad-gage and 
meter-gage passenger cars, the foreign 


press reports. 

An order placed in the United King- 
dom for 100 express passenger locomo- 
tives was approved by the standing fi- 
nance committee, which also endorsed 
the railway board’s proposal to seek 300 
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more passenger locomotives to be deliv- 
ered by 1950. It was recommended that 
these locomotives should be obtained 
wherever available at the most economic 
prices, rather than limiting the search to 
the United Kingdom or even to the ster- 


ling area. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BOLiviA’s EXPORTS 


During September 1946 Bolivia ex- 
ported 288 metric tons of high-grade 
rubber and 3 metric tons of low-grade 
rubber to the United States. During the 
first 9 months of 1946, exports of both 
grades totaled 2,340 metric tons, of 
which 2,027 tons were shipped to the 
United States and the remainder to Ar- 
gentina. 

Imports INTO ITALY 


The Italian Central Institute of Sta- 
tistics reported that imports during the 
first 6 months of 1946 included 3,113 
metric tons of raw rubber and rubber 
manufactures, scraps, and remnants 
valued at 279,498,000 lire and 1,157 met- 
ric tons of rubber manufactures, gutta 
percha, and ebonite valued at 155,151,000 
lire. In addition, 781 tons of rubber 
and 532 tons of rubber manufactures, the 
value of which is not known, were im- 
ported. 


Special Products 


PRODUCTION OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS AND 
MEDICAL SUPPLIES, JAPAN 


Production of optical instruments in 
Japan increased in August 1946 over the 
preceding month. The principal item 
was binoculars in both months. How- 
ever, as export demand for them is small, 
emphasis in the future will be on micro- 
scopes, surveying instruments, and pro- 
jectors. The output of binoculars in the 
2 months amounted to 6,570, while only 
555 microscopes and 112 projectors were 
produced. In addition, a small number 
of toolmakers’ microscopes were made. 
During the 2 months, 4,685 cameras 
were produced—1,974 in July and 2,711 
in August. 

Among medical supplies produced were 
785,808 surgical needles, 48,000 suture 
needles, 103,000 ice-pillow buckles (pro- 
duction more than doubled in August), 
21,745 surgical scissors, 14,628 surgical 
knives, 29,914 forceps, and 1,510 sphyg- 
momanometers. X-ray apparatus pro- 
duced numbered 167, and 2 ultra short- 
wave therapeutic apparatuses were man- 
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ufactured in July. Small quantities of 
other instruments and supplies were pro- 
duced. Production of hypodermic syr- 
inges decreased from 202,775 in July to 
174,784 in August; domestic requirements 
are being met. 


JAPANESE OUTPUT OF RADIOS AND PARTS 


Production of radio receivers in Japan 
increased from about 8,000 in January 
1946 to a peak of approximately 75,000 
in June. After dropping to 35,000 in 
July, an increase to slightly below 50,000 
occurred in August, bringing total pro- 
duction for the 8-month period to about 
285,000 receivers. Further’ increases 
were to be kept small until the produc- 
tion of radio tubes increased. 

From a production of about 65,000 
tubes of all types in January output rose 
to almost 140,000 in February. Through 
March, April, and May production in- 
creased slightly and in June reached 
200,000 radio tubes. In August approxi- 
mately 230,000 radio tubes were manu- 
factured, bringing the total for the 8- 
month period to approximately 1,500,000 
radio tubes of all types. The major por- 
tion of these tubes were for home receiv- 
ers, the remainder comprising repeater, 
transmitter, and miscellaneous types. 

Production of component parts moved 
far enough ahead of receiver-set produc- 
tion to permit the channeling of a sub- 
stantial amount of parts into the retail 
distribution field. Output of parts in 
August was as follows, with comparable 
July figures in parentheses: Condensers, 
1,780,000 (1,180,000); resistors, 1,350,000 
(1,420,000); transformers, 66,000 (33,- 
000) ; speakers, 77,000 (25,000) ; other ra- 
dio parts, valued at 10,040,000 yen (5,- 
800,000 yen). 

Steps are being taken to improve the 
quality of radio sets. Minimum stand- 
ards are being devised, testing facilities 
are being established, and all plants are 
establishing quality control systems to 
insure higher-quality production. 


CLOCKS AND WATCHES PRODUCED IN JAPAN 


Production of watches and clocks in 
Japan increased 48 percent in August 
over the preceding month. Of a total 
of 43 factories, 20 were operating. 

During the 2-month period 17,439 
wrist watches, 5,600 pocket watches, 60,- 
288 alarm clocks, 58,109 table clocks, and 
24,826 wall clocks were produced. 


MANUFACTURE OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, 
U.S. S. R. 


Electric-lamp plants in the Soviet 
Union are beginning the manufacture of 
fluorescent lamps. Production is in the 
initial or experimental stage but is ex- 
pected to increase to between 50,000 and 
60,000 of 15- to 30-watt lamps in 1947. 
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The demand for these lamps is very 
great, and eventually they will be used in 
art galleries, museums, railroad stations, 
and the Moscow subway. Mass produc- 
tion is not yet possible. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


CHINESE BRICK AND TILE INDUSTRY 


The manufacture of brick and tile in 
the Tientsin (China) area is extremely 
important to the building trades, inas- 
much as practically all local industrial 
establishments and all but the poorest 
residences are made of brick, and tile is 
used very extensively for roofing pur- 
poses. 

Very little construction work using 
brick and tile has been possible since 
the cessation of hostilities in August 
1945, because of the shortage of other 
materials, together with the high labor 
and financing costs and the general po- 
litical instability. 

The brick works, however, benefited 
from the construction of 85 blockhouses 
by the Tientsin municipality, at a re- 
ported cost of CN$300,000,000 ($89,552 
in United States currency at the official 
rate of 3,350 CN$ to U.S. 1). Brick con- 
struction also was used in connection 
with the expansion of housing facilities 
for several of the cotton mills. 

The number of brick and tile works 
in Tientsin at present is 70, 38 of which 
manufacture red building brick, and 32 
manufacture gray building brick and 
roofing tile. The 11 former Japanese 
red-brick and tile works were almost 
completely destroyed after the surrender 
and are not included in the figure quoted. 

Most of the red-brick factories have 
only one kiln, only two having two kilns 
each. All use the continuous type of 
kiln. The gray-brick factories each 
have one, two, or three kilns, and use 
kilns of three types—spindle-shaped, 
jar, and horseshoe. The continuous- 
type kiln has between 18 and 30 cham- 
bers, each loaded with 12,000 bricks. The 
average capacity of the gray-brick kilns 
is between 40,000 and 80,000 bricks. 

Only hand-made brick and tile are 
produced at present, although one fac- 
tory is equipped for the machine-made 
product. This factory is making the 
hand-made product at the present time 
because it has a large stock of machine- 
made brick on hand for which no buyers 
are available on account of high prices. 
Equipment used is of German manufac- 
ture. 

Annual production before the war 
amounted to 299,600,000 bricks, (232,000,- 
000 red and 67,600,000 gray), compared 
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with present production of 45,300,000 
(36,400,000 red and 8,900,000 gray). An- 
nual output of the totaled 15,020,000 
(10,020,600 red and 5,000,000 gray) be- 
fore the war, compared with 750,000 
(600,000 red and 150,000 gray) at pres- 
ent. The factory which manufactured 
machine-made products before the war 
produced 14,000,000 bricks and 400,000 
tile annually. Of this output, 75 per- 
cent of the brick were No. 1 hand- 
made, 20 percent machine-made, and 5 
percent were hollow brick. Of the tile, 
20 percent were hand-made and 80 per- 
cent were machine-made. 

Current production of building brick 
and tile is only about 15 percent of the 
prewar output. This is caused by the 
stagnant condition of the building trade. 

The major defects of domestic brick 
are their low’ tensile and crushing 
strength and lack of uniformity in size 
and quality. The solution to this prob- 
lem would no doubt be found in the 
mechanization of the plants. 

[The names and addresses of brick and 
tile manufacturers in the Tientsin area are 
available as a Trade List from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division of the Office of 


International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


ARGENTINA’S EXPORTS OF COTTON 


Exports of cotton from Argentina dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1946 totaled 
23,340 metric tons compared with 4,137 
metric tons during the corresponding 
period of 1945. Principal destinations 
were the United Kingdom, Switzerland, 
Bolivia, Italy, and Chile. 

Bolivia was the only recipient of cot- 
ton exports during the month of Sep- 
tember 1946, taking 353 metric tons. 


CONDITIONS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Imports of raw cotton during the third 
quarter of 1946 totaled 41,300,000 pounds 
(38,400,000 pounds from the United 
States and 2,900,000 pounds from Brazil) 
compared with 39,800,000 pounds (all of 
United States origin, except 100,000 
pounds from Brazil) during the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. Imports dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1946, amount- 
ing to 126,575,748 pounds, were consid- 
erably below the 132,041,571 pounds im- 
ported during the like period of 1945. 

Imports of cotton linters during the 
first 9 months of 1946 increased to 10,- 
771,729 pounds from 8,459,495 pounds in 
the 1945 period. 
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One of the limiting factors in increas- 
ing production of cotton goods in Canada 


is insufficient labor supply. Curtailed 
operations in several important mills 
during June, July, August, and early 


September resulted in decreased con- 
sumption of raw cotton. Normal produc- 
tion of 65,000,000 linear yards of cotton 
goods during an average 3-month period 
was reduced to approximately 50,000,- 
000 yards, or a reduction of slightly more 
than 23 percent in the June-August 
period. 

Of total imports of cotton textiles, in- 
cluding yarn and piece goods, during 
the third quarter of 1946, the United 
States supplied 10,900,000 pounds, while 
the United Kingdom furnished 1,600,000 
pounds. Current demand indicates that 
more cotton yarn and goods from United 
States could be utilized in Canada if al- 
locations could be increased. 

In the period January—September 1946 
imports of cotton yarns totaled 6,040,454 
pounds in comparison with 6,008,277 
pounds in the like period of 1945. Im- 
ports of cotton yarn from the United 
Kingdom are expected to remain at or 
about the level of the terms of the con- 
tract between Canada and the United 
Kingdom, extending to the close of the 
first quarter of 1947. Moderate quan- 
tities of yarn have been obtained in the 
United States, but Canadian consumers 
are said to experience difficulty in ob- 
taining larger quantities. 

Imports of cotton goods during the 
third quarter of 1946 totaled 10,400,000 
pounds (10,100,000 pounds from the 
United States and 300,000 pounds from 
the United Kingdom). There was a 
substantial gain in imports of cotton 
piece goods during the first 9 months of 
1946, when they amounted to 30,519,475 
pounds compared with 27,596,697 pounds 
in the 9-month period of 1945. Cotton 
goods imported from the United States 
are expected to continue at about the 
recent rate, but arrivals from the United 
Kingdom are expected to increase 
slightly. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON Crop, EXPoRTS, AND 
STOCKS 


The first official estimate of the 1946 
Egyptian cotton crop as issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture on October 7, 
1946, was 5,993,000 cantars (1 cantar 
99.05 pounds). This total comprised lint 
amounting to 5,871,000 cantars, consist- 
ing of 4,192,000 cantars of more than 
13g-inch staple (includes 3,671,000 
cantars of Karnak); 26,000 cantars of 
114- to 13¢-inch staple; 1,653,000 cantars 
of 14%- to 1%4-inch staple, and 122,000 
cantars of Scarto (linters). 

Exports of Egyptian cotton during 
September 1946 amounted to 392,591 
cantars as compared with 145,274 can- 
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tars during the like month of 1945, Prjp. 
cipal destinations were the United King. 
dom, India, and Italy. 

It is reported that a French buying 
mission will visit Egypt this winter, The 
quantity of cotton to be purchased jg 
unknown, but it is expected that pur. 
chases will be mainly Ashmouni, with 
smaller quantities of Karnak ang 
Menoufi. French tire manufacturers 
may make independent purchases of 
Egyptian cotton. 

Cotton stocks in Egypt as of August 31, 
1946, were officially estimated at 7,823.. 
788 cantars, the “free” stocks amounting 
to approximately 2,940,000 cantars. By 
adding the new crop of 5,993,000 cantars. 
the total “free” supply at the beginning 
of the season totaled 8,933,000 cantars. 


YARN AND CLOTH IMPORTS; RATIONING AND 
PRICE CONTROL, INDIA 


No cotton yarn was imported into 
Bombay, India during August 1946. A 
total of 263,030 pounds of Indian mill- 
made yarn was exported from Bombay 
during the month. Ethiopia took 178.- 
000 pounds, Southern Rhodesia, 50,100 
pounds, Nigeria, 30,800 pounds, and Iraq, 
4,130 pounds. 

Imports of piece goods into Bombay 
during August 1946 amounted to 160,323 
yards; Karachi, 182,595 yards: and South 
Indian ports, 91,589 yards. Imports of 
cotton piece goods into Calcutta during 
July amounted to 87,449 yards. Exports 
of piece goods through Bombay during 
August totaled 16,628,749 yards; Karachi, 
4,782 yards; South Indian ports, 2,661,147 
yards. Exports of cotton piece goods 
through Calcutta during July 1946 
amounted to 95,592 yards 

A system of semirationing was report- 
ed in August as being introduced in Ah- 
medabad city, an important mill center. 
The plan provides that each person will 
receive about 20 yards of cloth annually. 
Rationing of mill cloth also was reported 
as going into effect in Madras Province. 
It was expected that 12 yards of cloth 
would be made available yearly to each 
adult. 

By an order issued at the end of Au- 
gust, a system of price control on hand- 
loom cloth was introduced in Madras 
Province. The order provides that a pro- 
ducer of hand loom cloth should not sell 
to a wholesale merchant cloth at a rate 
in excess of the “producers’ price” (de- 
fined as cost of production plus an addi- 
tion of 15 percent). A margin of 4 per- 
cent is allowed on sales to a retail mer- 
chant. The maximum price payable by 
the consumer is 14 percent higher than 
the producers’ price. 


JAPANESE MILL OPERATIONS 


Raw-cotton consumption by the mills 
in Japan for the 7-month period Feb- 
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ruary to August 1946 amounted to 36,- 
093,000 pounds, as reported by the Jap- 
anese industry to the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers and cov- 
ered in the monthly reports “Summa- 
tion of Non-Military Activities in Japan.” 

Cotton-yarn production in Japan for 
the first 10 months of 1946 amounted to 
80,423,000 pounds. 

Output of cotton cloth (includes small 
proportion of mixtures) during the 9 
months February to October 1946 was 
145,791,000 square yards. 

The number of cotton spindles in Au- 
gust 1946 was placed at 2,537,136 and 
looms at 128,333, of which 1,144,415 spin- 
dies and 43,051 looms were active. In 
February 1946, 2,269,912 spindles and 
122,866 looms were in place, while the 
number of spindles operating totaled 
364,841, and looms 33,440. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


U. K.’s PRODUCTION AND Exports 


Rayon production in the United King- 
dom during September 1946 totaled 16,- 
200,000 pounds (9,700,000 pounds of fila- 
ment yarn, including nylon, and 6,500,000 
pounds of staple fiber, including waste) 
in comparison with 13,600,000 pounds 
(8,800,000 pounds of filament yarn, in- 
cluding nylon, and 4,800,000 pounds of 
staple fiber, including waste) in August, 
according to a foreign trade journal. 

During the first 9 months of 1946 rayon 
output amounted to 135,500,000 pounds, 
consisting of 81,600,000 pounds of fila- 
ment yarn (includes nylon) and 53,900,- 
000 pounds of staple fiber (includes 
waste). 

Exports of rayon yarn from the United 
Kingdom during the first 9 months of 
1946 totaled 12,600,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 11,413,000 pounds in like 
months of 1945. 

Shipments of rayon piece goods during 
the first 9 months of 1946 amounted to 
84,000,000 square yards. This is some- 
what higher than the 72,732,000 square 
yards exported in the corresponding 
period of 1945. 


Toiletries and 
Essential Oils 


U. S. Imports or BITTER-ALMOND Or. 
FROM FRENCH Morocco 


The first imports of bitter-almond oil 
into the United States since 1941 were 
received in September 1946 from French 
Morocco. The quantity was exception- 
ally large for this item—about 33,015 
pounds. Total imports of the oils in 1940 
amounted to only 5,519 pounds, and in 
1941, only 1,309 pounds. 
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Nore.—-A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


| Approxi- 


Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange | October | mate 
1944 1945 | 1946 | , | equivalent ae 
| (annual) | (annual) | (month- | Rate | in United Date 
| ly) | States 
currency 
Argentina.| Paper peso Preferential 3.73 3. 73 3.73 | 3.73 $0. 2681 | Nov. 30, 1946 
Ordinary 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 | 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.94 4.94 | 4.94 | 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4. 03 4.04 | 4.07 | 4.10 | . 2439 | Nov. 26, 1946 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 42. 42 | 42.42 | 42.42 | . 0236 | Nov. 30, 1946 
Curb 51. 80 59.96 | 57.00 | 57.00 | .0175 | Oct. 31, 1946 
Brazil_. Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 16. 50 | (2) Tay ee 
Free market 19. 57 19.50} 18.72 |218.72 | . 0534 | Nov. 30, 1946 
Special free market 20. 20 20. 00 | () } (3) 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 . 0516 Do. 
Export draft 25. 00 25.00 | 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market 31.85 32. 24 | 39.14 | 39.14 | .0255 | Oct. 31,1946 
“2. 31.00 31. 00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | . 0323 | Nov. 30, 1946 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | Do. 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
Curb 1.75 1.83 | *1.835 | 1. 835 | . 5450 | Aug. 31, 1946 
Costa Riea | Colon Uncontrolled 5. 66 5. 68 | 5. 95 5. 98 . 1672 | Nov. 30,1946 
Controlled ». 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 . 1764 | Dee. 14,1946 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 1.00 1.0000 | Nov. 30, 1946 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Off.) 14. 06 13.77 | 15.04 |515.04 . 0665 Do, 
Honduras _| Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | .4902 | Dee. 5,1946 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 4. 86 4.86 4. 86 . 2058 | Nov. 30, 1946 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba Official 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
Curb 5.72 6. 62 ». 35 5. 40 . 1852 | Nov. 23, 1946 
Paraguay Guarani ® Official 3.11 3.12 3.12 | 3.12 . 3205 | Nov. 30, 1946 
Free? 3.41 | 3.17 3.12 . 3205 Do. 
Peru Sol do 6. 50 6. 50 | 6. 50 6.50 | . 1538 Do. 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 2. 50 | 2. 50 2.50 | . 4000 Do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do, 
Free: | 
Imports 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
Other purposes § 1.85 1. $2 1.785 1.785 . 5602 Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 
Free 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the ecruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis, Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 27, 
1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On Aug. 19, 1946, the selling rate 
in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

’ Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946, 

* Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

5 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in eflective 
buying and selling rates of 13,132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 
for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04, 

® New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 

7 Established Dec. 4, 1945 

8 In effect since July 25, 1944. 

*Colombia, curb market rate for August, 


NotEe.—Specis] rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina. 





paint, and explosives industries varied 
between £242,912 in 1939 and £274,290 in 
1943, and increased to £327,236 in 1944 
and to £384,191 in 1945, according to 
data on the war period recently pub- 
lished by the Department of Statistics of 
Southern Rhodesia. Principal products 
were fertilizers, industrial gases (oxygen 
and acetylene), sulfuric acid, paints, 
arsenic, and disinfectants and insecti- 
cides. 

In 1945, exports of fertilizers were 
valued at £33,791, and those of disin- 
fectants and insecticides at £12,164. 
Small quantities of sulfuric acid, indus- 
trial gases, and paints also were ex- 
ported in 1945. 


U. K.’s IMPORTS OF PERFUMERY AND TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 


The amount of British imports of per- 
fumery and toilet preparations dropped 
to 51,052 pounds in the first 8 months of 
1946, from 64,288 pounds in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945, reports the Brit- 
ish press. During August 1946 these 
products totaled 4,896 pounds. 





Chemical Output of 
Southern Rhodesia 


The gross value of output of the 
Southern Rhodesian chemical, fertilizer, 
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China and United States Sign 
Draft of Air Agreement 


On November 30, 1946, the represent- 
atives of the Governments of the United 
States and China initialed the draft of 
an air-transport agreement providing for 
the establishment and development of 
scheduled air transport services between 
their respective territories. This agree- 
ment was in conformity with the reso- 
lution signed at the International Civil 
Aviation Conference in Chicago, I1l., to 
adopt a standard form of bilateral agree- 
ment for the international air rcutes and 
services in the interest of stimulating and 
promoting the development of air trans- 
port between the United States and 
China. 

The agreement provides that the air 
lines of the United States shall enjoy the 
right of transit and nontraffic stop in 
Chinese territory with the privilege to 
pick up and discharge international traf- 
fic in passengers, cargo, and mail at 
Shanghai, Tientsin, and Canton. Air 
lines of China are accorded rights of 
transit and nontraffic stops in the terri- 
tory of the United States. They can also 
pick up and discharge international traf- 
fic in passengers, cargo, and mail at San 
Francisco, New York, and Honolulu. 

First of the three routes envisaged un- 
der this agreement will be a northern 
Pacific route traversing points in Can- 
ada, Alaska, the Aleutians, the Kuriles, 
Japan, and Korea. The second is the 
mid-Pacific route between the Philip- 
pines, Guam, Wake, and the territory of 
Hawaii. The third is the Atlantic route 
traversing points in Europe, North Africa, 
the Middle East, India, Burma, and Indo- 
china. The Northwest Airlines, the Pan 
American Airways, and the Trans-World 
Airlines of the United States, and the 
China National Aviation Corporation and 
the Central Air Transport Corporation 
of China have been designated by their 
respective Governments to Aly these 
routes. 


Mexico Grants Permits to 
New Local Air-Line Company 


Experimental permits covering three 
new routes have been granted by the 
Mexican Ministry of Communications 
and Public Works to a new air line, 


*Aerovias Trans-Mex.” The initial cap- 
italization of this new enterprise is 
4,000,000 pesos, with which the company 
plans to purchase Douglas DC-3 aircraft 
and radiotelegraphic equipment to con- 
struct new landing fields and to repair 
existing air fields. The main offices of 
Aerovias Trans-Mex will be located in 
Mexico City. 

This new air line will link important 
towns and cities on the northern border 
of Mexico. Until now these communi- 
ties have had neither railway nor high- 
way communication except by going 
through United States territory. There- 
fore, it is expected that cargo, express, 
and mail services will greatly benefit this 
area. Air transportation in Sonora and 
Baja California will be stimulated by this 
new service as well as by another new 
air line recently organized in Baja 
California. 

Aerovias Trans-Mex will operate the 
following three routes: (1) Mexico City- 
Matemoros-Nuevo Laredo-Piedras Ne- 
gras-Ojinaga (flag stop) -Ciudad Juarez- 
Nogales (Sonora) -Mexicali-Tijuana; (2) 
Hermosillo-Santa Ana-Nogales-Punta 
Penasco-San Luis-Rio Colorado-Mexi- 
cali-Ensenada-Tijuana; (3) Hermosillo- 
Cananea-Naco-Nogales. 


Shanghai-Nanking Air Service 

The Chinese Central Air Transport 
Corporation established a service be- 
tween Shanghai and Nanking as of No- 
vember 6, 1946. Planes leave Shanghai 
at 8 a. m. daily, except Sundays, and re- 
turn to Shanghai at 5 p. m. the same 
day. The fare is approximately $13 
(U.S.) each way. 


Netherlands Indies Has Big 
Expansion in Air Transport 


Maj. W. C. Schoof, of the Netherlands 
Indies Army Air Force and Secretary of 
the Directorate of Air Transport, recently 
announced that air transport in the 
Netherlands Indies has been greatly en- 
larged since the 1940-1941 period. Be- 
ginning September 18, 1945, the date the 
first Dutch aircraft landed in Batavia 
after the Japanese capitulation, the 
services operated by the Netherlands 
Indies Army and Navy Air Forces ex- 
panded to include flights from Batavia 


to Balikpapan, Bandung, Semarang, 
Soerabaya, the Cocos Islands, Sumatra, 
Billiton, Pontianak, Singapore, Ceylon, 
and Brisbane. 

As a result of this development, it be- 
came necessary to set Up an organization 
for the coordination of the entire air 
transport system in the Archipelago, and 
the Directorate of Air Transport was 
created for this purpose at the end of 
1945. All available army and navy 
planes were pooled to form the Air 
Transport Group (V. T. G.) under the 
Directorate. 

The services expanded still further, 
and miles traveled by the V. T. G. thus 
far during 1946 have totaled more than 
three times the distance covered by 
the Royal Netherlands Indies Airways 
(KNILM) civil line in 1940. Including 
a number of extra flights still made 
by the Navy Air Force, Dutch air trans- 
port in the Netherlands Indies and 
Southeast Asia is currently about four 
times as extensive as it was in 1940. In 
addition to this service, flights are now 
operated by the Royal Dutch Airways 
(KLM) between the Indies and points 
west. 

Until October 1, 1946, when transport 
traffic ceased in the Netherlands Indies, 
the British Royal Air Force played an 
important part in maintaining air com- 
munications within the Archipelago, par- 
ticularly between Batavia and Bandung. 

Below is a comparison between civil 
air transport of the KNILM in 1940 and 
1941 and of the Air Transport Group in 
1946, as submitted by the American Con- 
sul General at Batavia, Java. 


Netherlands Indies Air Transport 





Line Hour Miles Passengers 
KNILM 

1440 11. 750 1, 875, 000 91, 800 

1941 16. 800 » 770 OOO 36, 500 

V.T. G. 1946 10. 000 6. 500. 000 100, 000 

Line Freight Mail 

KNILM Kilograms | Kilograms 

1940 142. 500 65, 800 

1941 235, 000 110, 000 

V. T. G. 1946 4. 500, 000 1, 000, 000 





Regulations for Trucking in 

Bond via Alaska Highway 
Operators of American trucks plan- 

ning to transport goods in bond by motor 
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vehicle via the Alaska Highway will be 
interested in the following information 
supplied by the Canadian Acting Deputy 
Minister of National Revenue for Cus- 
toms. 

In authorizing such transportation 
through Canada, the Canadian Govern- 
ment has restricted movement from the 
United States to certain frontier ports. 
These are Coutts, Alberta, opposite 
Sweetgrass, Mont., and Kingsgate, B. C., 
opposite Eastport, Idaho, in the south. 
In the north, the ports are Yukon, op- 
posite Fairbanks, Alaska, and Pleasant 
Camp, B. C., opposite Haines, Alaska. 

Application must be submitted to the 
Collector of Customs, specifying the 
route to be followed. The Collector has 
the power to authorize movement after 
guaranty bond is supplied covering the 
duty payable on truck and load. 

The load can be transported under 
highway manifest and Customs seal sub- 
ject to checking and verification prior 
to leaving Canada. United States Cus- 
toms seals will be accepted and, if found 
intact, will not be removed. 

Movement of trucks through Canada, 
en route to Alaska, must be continuous 
except for the necessary stops for serv- 
icing the vehicle or for the needs of the 
driver. If a break-down or accident oc- 
curs, the driver must report to the near- 
est Collector of Customers, or officer of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
either of whom will supervise the trans- 
shipment to another vehicle. Any extra 
service demanded will be at the expense 
of parties accommodated. The question 
of licensing trucks must be taken up 
with the Provincial Highway License 
Bureau. 


Honduras Road Budget for 
Fiscal 1946-47 Is Announced 


The national highway budget for Hon- 
duras for the fiscal year 1946-47, re- 
cently received from the American Em- 
bassy in Tegucigalpa, is as follows (in 
U.S. currency): 


Operation of central offices- $14, 280 
Maintenance of the Inter-Oceanic 


Highway Simi ai avin aii ty 150, 000 
Survey and opening of Western 

Route : a 40, 000 
Survey and opening of Eastern 

Route - — — 35, 000 
Lengthening of road to La Esper- 

anza -__- sie Soicianapck etipncereieieteies - 12,000 
Opening and maintenance of Olan- 

ee 40, 000 
(a) Materials and supplies- : .. 250, 000 
(b) Collection of taxes__......_._._.. 15,000 
Survey and opening, Puerto Cortes 

NN tare dy ctiavirin Sinkigs Sin siti 10, 000 
(c) Cancelation of debt for Inter- 

American Highway___-_- nna a 


Total appropriated for roads__ 816, 280 


Several of the items in the above 
budget are not to be used for actual road 
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construction. For example, the item 
marked (a) is for the maintenance of the 
National Garage located in Tegucigalpa. 
Much of these expenditures will go for 
the maintenance and operation of offi- 
cial equipment not used for road build- 
ing or maintenance purposes. 

Item (b) obviously is not for road con- 
struction. Item (c) is for the construc- 
tion of the Honduran section of the In- 
ter-American Highway which is only 95 
miles in length and of very little service 
to the agricultural interests of the 
country. 

For the maintenance of the Inter- 
Oceanic highway, from Potrerillos to San 
Lorenzo, $150,000 has been designated, 
and thus is not available for construc- 
tion. As a matter of fact the major por- 
tion of all monies earmarked for con- 
struction will actually be used for main- 
tenance purposes, particularly on exist- 
ing roads designated in the budget as the 
Western, Eastern, La Esperanza, and 
Olancho routes. Authorized expendi- 
tures for the Western Road, amounting 
to only $40,000, includes the opening of 
a branch road into Santa Barbara. This 
is one of the most important agricul- 
tural sections in the interior of Hon- 
duras and was formerly served by a fairly 
good road, much of which has disap- 
peared during recent years because of 
neglect. 

Only one item in the budget relates to 
highways into new areas. This is the 
sum of $10,000 for the survey and open- 
ing of a road from Puerto Cortes to 
Omoa—two villages which are already 
connected by a deep-water channel navi- 
gable by large ships. 


Paraguay Paves Way To Expand 
Its Telecommunications 


All telecommunications services in 
Paraguay have been consolidated under 
the Ministry of Public Works and Com- 
munications. This occurred when the 
Ministry was recently given authority to 
operate the Asuncion telephone system 
and other services of the Compafhia In- 
ternacional de Teléfonos, S. A. (“CIT”), 

The Paraguayan Government took pos- 
session of the CIT property a year ago, 
and until now it has been administered 
by the Bank of Paraguay. Consolida- 
tion of the telephone system and 
CITRADIO (‘CIT’S international radio 
telephone service) with other telecom- 
munications services, all of which are 
now Government-operated, is expected 
to aid the Ministry of Public Works and 
Communications in carrying out its plans 
for expansion and improvement of the 
telephone services in Asuncion and in 
other localities served by the company. 
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The proposed expansion of telephone 
service is expected to add some 6,000 sub- 
scribers to the company’s service. At 
present there are about 4,000 subscribers, 
and approximately 3,000 unfilled orders. 
It is believed that the latter figure will 
be doubled as soon as potential sub- 
scribers to the telephone service have 
some assurance that new installations 
can be effected. 

The Government also plans to mod- 
ernize telephone installations at Concep- 
cion, and to install a new copper-wire 
circuit connecting Villarrica with Encar- 
nacion. This installation will improve 
telephone service with Argentina, via the 
telephone cable connecting Encarnacion 
with Posadas, and facilitate communi- 
cation by telephone with towns located 
along the railroad which runs south from 
Asuncion to Encarnacion. The latter 
city is on the Paraguayan bank of the 
Parana River, which marks the southern 
border between Paraguay and Argentina. 
Posadas is on the Argentine side of the 
river. With the installation of the Vi- 
llarrica-Encarnacion circuit all towns 
along the railroad will have telephone 
communication with Asuncion. 


Swedish Company To Enlarge 
Colombian Telephone Plant 


Colombia’s Diario Oficial, dated Oc- 
tober 16, 1945, contained an article cov- 
ering Resolution No. 2305, dated July 7, 
1945, regarding a contract for the instal- 
lation of telephone equipment in the city 
of Manizales, Colombia. According to 
the article, the Municipal Telephone 
Company of Manizales submitted, for 
the consideration of the Ministry of 
Communications, a copy of a contract 
between the municipality and the L. M. 
Ericsson Co., of Stockholm, Sweden. 

This contract, approved by the Min- 
istry, grants the Swedish company the 
authority to supply the necessary ma- 
terials to enlarge the telephone plant by 
1,950 lines. It further specifically agrees 
to the following: The installation of 
equipment for these lines, including the 
external network, redistribution of the 
present network, the installation of 20,- 
038 meters of cement duct, and the ad- 
justment and repair of existing equip- 
ment. The contract will also include 
furnishing magneto switchboards, tools 
and accessories. The total value of the 
contract amounts to $289,365.70 U. S. 
currency. 


5-Year Rural Electrification 
Plan Agreed on in U. K. 
An agreement for a 5-year rural elec- 


trification project to bring electric energy 
to 150,000 farms—practically all of those 
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not already served with electricity—has 
been reached between the electrical pow- 
er companies and the National Farmers’ 
Union in Great Britain. The plan was 
worked out by a liaison committee estab- 
lished 2 years ago by the N. F. U. and 
the Power Companies’ Association, with 
the subsequent assistance of the Incor- 
porated Municipal Electric Association, 
the Provincial Electric Supply Associa- 
tion, the Conference of Electricity Au- 
thorities and Joint Boards and the Scot- 
tish N. F. U. and Chamber of Agriculture. 

No formal Government approval is 
necessary inasmuch as the plan does not 
involve financial aid from the state. Be- 
fore the project can be undertaken, how- 
ever, priorities must be obtained for the 
necessary labor and materials, such as 
poles, cables, farm wiring, and other 
apparatus. 

The total cost of this project will 
probably reach £72,000,000. The esti- 
mated capital cost to the power com- 
panies is £45,000,000, an average of £300 
per farm; and the cost to farmers for 
wiring installations and other apparatus 
is put at £27,000,000. The estimates of 
materials and costs are based on the 
following schedule of completed connec- 
tions: First year, 15,000 farms; second 
year, 37,500 farms; third year, 32,500 
farms; fourth year, 30,000 farms; fifth 
year, 15,000 farms. 

The United Kingdom has been com- 
paratively backward in the matter of 
farm electricity when the compactness 
of the country and the proximity of 
most farming areas to large urban cen- 
ters is considered. In England and 
Wales, where the proportion of farms 
served by electricity is higher than in 
Scotland and much higher than in 
Northern Ireland, slightly more than 
one-fourth of the total are supplied 
with electricity. Even on these farms, 
the amount of current consumed is 
comparatively small. 

Most of today’s rural electrification is 
not the result of a systematically de- 
veloped plan, but rather of a gradual 
extension of power lines outward from 
the larger cities. Geographically, the 
largest concentration of electrified farms 
is in the Home Counties of Surrey, Hert- 
fordshire, and Middlesex, adjacent to 
London, where more than 50 percent of 
the farms are connected. 
essentially suburban areas the term 
“farm” undoubtedly includes many 
country houses of urban employees. 

The next heaviest concentration runs 
through a belt of counties in the Mid- 
lands and into Lancashire, all of which 
contain large towns or are near large 
urban populations. On the other hand, 
the essentially rural counties in Wales, 
East Anglia, and in the southwest and 


In these 
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extreme north of England have a very 
low proportion of farms supplied with 
electricity. 

In nearly all regions, more than half 
of the farms having an electricity supply 
use it for the farm house only. 


Irrigation Project Planned 
For Nayarit, Mexico 


Under the direction of the Comision 
Nacional de Irrigaci6n, plans are being 
made for the construction of a diversion 
dam, with main and lateral canals, at 
Santiago Ixouintla, Nayarit, Mexico. 
When completed this project will make 
possible the irrigation of 40,000 hectares 
of good land. A storage dam will not be 
built. Bids are expected to be called for 
during 1947. American capital will not 
be employed, according to the American 
Consulate at Mazatlan. 


Finnish Company on First Leg of 
Big Power-Plant Program 


The Isohaara electric power plant now 
under construction on the Kemi River in 
Finland will be completed in 1948. Part 
of the plant, however, will be ready for 
use in 1947. Twenty additional power 
plants are planned for construction on 
the Ii and Kemi River by the Pohjola 
O/Y, which is building the Isohaara 
plant. 


European Railway Services 
To Be Improved in 1947-48 


Several noteworthy decisions affecting 
international rail travel in Europe were 
reached at the European Conference of 
Timetables and Through Services for 
1947-48. This conference, which was 
held annually before the war, took place 
in Montreux (Switzerland) from October 
10 to 19. The countries represented 
were Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. In- 
vited but not attending were Bulgaria, 
Greece, Roumania, and the U.S.S. R. 

According to the Railway Gazette, a 
British publication, among the proposals 
adopted was a unanimous recommenda- 
tion urging that all formalities at fron- 
tiers be reduced to a minimum. Other 
proposals dealt with acceleration of 
schedules of the various international 
passenger trains. For example, the 
Simplon-Orient Express is to reduce the 
Paris-to-Belgrade running time by 4 
hours and the reverse trip by 11 hours, 
and the through sleeping car from Calais 
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to Rome will be accelerated by 1 hour 
going and 3 hours returning. On the 
Orient Express, the schedule is to be 
speeded up to allow passengers to reach 
Vienna on the evening of the day after 
departure from London and Paris, a). 
though those desiring to continue on to 
Budapest and Bucharest will still have 
to spend a night in Vienna. On the Nord 
Express, running times between London, 
Paris, and Brussels on the one hand, and 
the Scandinavian capitals on the other, 
will be reduced considerably. 

Other scheduled revisions designed to 
hasten and improve international sery-. 
ices were voted for the Arlberg-Orient 
Express, England-Switzerland services, 
and London-Paris and Brussels sched- 
ules. 

It was also announced that a new over- 
land service between Holland and 
Scandinavia went into effect on Novem- 
ber 19, 1946. This service provides 
through coaches, dining cars, and sleep- 
ing cars to Copenhagen by way of 
Bremen and Hamburg, with connections 
to the principal towns in Denmark and 
Sweden. The schedule will be extended 
to Stockholm beginning July 1, 1947, and 
in May of that year will include a 
through connection to Berlin. 


Mexico Opens New 157-Mile 
Section of Railway 

On November 7, 1946, the then Presi- 
dent of Mexico, Manuel Avila Camacho 
formally opened the 157-mile section of 
the Ferrocarril del Sureste extending 
from the Coatzacoalcos River in Vera- 
cruz to Teapa, Tabasco. Another sec- 
tion of this railway, between Tenosique 
(Tabasco) and Campeche (Campeche) 
has been completed for some time and 
is moving passengers and cargo. 

According to reports in the Mexico 
City press, the Ferrocarril del Sureste, 
when entirely completed, will be turned 
over to the National Railways of Mexico. 
This will give Mexico continuous railway 
transportation from Ciudad Juarez, Chi- 
huahua, to Merida, Yucatan. The cost 
of the Ferrocarril del Sureste to date is 
said to have been 120,000,000 pesos, and 
a section linking Tenosique and Teapa, 
a distance of 68 miles, is still to be con- 
structed at an estimated cost of 50,000,- 
000 pesos. 

The Ferrocarril del Sureste, when 
finally completed, will cover a distance 
of 458 miles. Work on this project was 
begun in 1935 but, according to press 
reports, it received its greatest stimulus 
during the Avila Camacho adminis- 
tration. 

It is expected that the new railroad 
will greatly benefit the producers of 
bananas, cacao, lumber, and other im- 
portant products of this region. 
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Swiss Federal Railways 
Hauling More Freight 


Freight traffic on the Swiss Federal 
Railways during the third quarter of 
1946 showed an increase over both the 
two previous quarters and the same 
period for the preceding year. A total 
of 4,543,197 tons was carried during the 
quarter. Passenger traffic has averaged 
about the same as last year, despite the 
increased competition by motor busses 
since gasoline rationing ended in March. 
Passengers numbered 52,320,000 during 
the quarter. 

Of interest to foreign traders is the 
announcement that railway freight 
service between Switzerland and Hun- 
gary is again being offered. 


Subway for Caracas, Venezuela, 
Is a Future Possibility 


Construction of a metropolitan subway 
railroad system for Caracas, Venezuela, 
is under consideration by the govern- 
ment of the Federal District. 

A commission appointed by the Mu- 
nicipal Council to study the matter has 
recommended that the project should be 
the subject of careful and detailed con- 
sideration by the municipal government, 
but that it should take a_ secondary 
place in relation to more urgent projects, 
such as the widening of streets, con- 
struction of additional traffic arteries, 
and the drastic improvement of surface 
transportation conditions. 

The promotors of the subway system 
estimate the cost at $21,000,000, with 
from 4 to 5 years required for construc- 
tion. 


Turkey’s Railway Rate 
Increase Is Defended 


In a radio address from Ankara on Oc- 
tober 28, 1946, the Turkish Prime Minis- 
ter defended increases in railway tariffs. 
He pointed out that present rates do not 
cover costs, and he mentioned the worn- 
out condition of the equipment and the 
decreasing efficiency of the workshops. 
The increase in rates is necessary, he 
said, for efficient operation of the lines. 
Several exceptions to the general in- 
crease have been made. These include 
several categories of foodstuffs, as well 
as COal, which are considered as having 
a direct effect on the cost of living. 

The Prime Minister also explained that 
the replacement of worn-out railway 
material and equipment is beyond the 
Capacity of the Turkish budget. 
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Soviet Railways— 


From the Present 
Until 1950 


(Continued from p., 5) 


cars) and 6,000 passenger coaches... . 
Damaged rolling stock shall be fully repaired 
and repairs to locomotives and cars im- 
proved. 

The locomotive and freight-car repair 
shops destroyed during the occupation shall 
be rebuilt, and 11 new shops for the repair 
of steam locomotives, one for the repair of 
electric locomotives, and one for the repair of 
Diesel locomotives, 11 car-repair shops and 
three plants for the manufacture of spares, 
shall be built. 

In 1946-50 the railways shall be supplied 
with 4,500,000 tons of rails, 2,000,000 tons of 
rail fastenings, 185,000,000 ties; and the pro- 
duction and laying of heavy rails shall be 
begun. 


Elaboration of the foregoing statistics 
indicate that in 1950, 2,200 steam, 300 
Diesel, and 220 electric locomotives are 
to be constructed. These figures are 
well above maximum prewar production. 
In 1935, when more locomotives were 
turned out than in any previous year, 
production totaled 1,518 steam, 34 elec- 
tric, and no Diesel engines. 

Output of locomotives during the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan will depend in 
large part on the conversion of the tank 
industry and the restoration of war- 
wrecked factories. The Bryansk Loco- 
motive Plant, for example, was thor- 
oughly demolished by the Germans, and 
is not expected to begin production until 
1948. 

Freight-car output also is aimed at a 
new high in 1950. In 1935, a total of 
90,800 freight cars (reduced to units of 
two-axle cars) was produced. The 1950 
goal is 146,000 units. 


Accelerated Freight Handling 

The realization of the foregoing phases 
of the program will facilitate both in- 
creased speed and shorter hauls on the 
railways of the U. S. S. R. The Plan 
specifies, therefore, that the freight car 
turn-around “shall be reduced from an 
average of 10.9 days in 1945 to an aver- 
age of 7 days in 1950,” and the average 
length of haul from 491 miles in 1945 to 
429 miles in 1950. 

From the emphasis given it by Soviet 
officials, the 7-day turn-around appears 
to be one of the key points in the Plan. 
Carloadings of freight are to reach 
115,000 daily, according to the Plan, an 
increase of more than 50,000 over 1945. 
The decrease in turn-around time must 
account for 62 percent of this increase. 
For various reasons, notably enemy de- 
struction of lines and facilities, the turn- 
around slowed down considerably during 
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the war. Its speed-up is to be effected 
by mechanizing 75 percent of all loading 
and unloading work, and especially by a 
reduction in idle time. It is even hoped 
that the 7-day figure may be attained in 
1948-49. 

The Minister of Railways has provided 
the equation that will yield the speed-up. 
In reporting a speech delivered by him, 
Gudok says: 

Shortening the run of railway cars can 
free an additional 13,600 cars a day for load- 
ing; reduction of idle time to 16 hours dur- 
ing one loading operation can free 6,000 
additional cars; reduction of idle time to 6.3 
hours at one working station, 7,600 cars; 
increase of freight speed, 6,000 cars. 

This, then, is the railway schedule 
until 1950. The Minister of Railways 
estimates that before that time, 3,000,000 
workers will have to be trained or re- 
trained to maintain it. About 30,000 of 
these are expected to be qualified annu- 
ally by a chain of technical schools pro- 
viding 2- and 3-year instruction courses. 
The establishment of an Academy of 
Railway Transport is contemplated, to 
prepare persons already in relatively 
high railway positions for executive re- 
sponsibility. Houses with a living space 
of 5,500,000 square meters are to be 
made available to the railway workers. 

Closely allied with the Fourth Five- 
Year Plan, although not technically a 
part of it, is the further decentralization 
of railway administrative responsibility. 
By a decree of May 21, 1946, the Council 
of Ministers has established five new 
railway okrugs, administrative bodies 
charged with the enforcement of na- 
tional railway policy in given areas. 
Falling as they do between the central 
Government and the local operating 
officials, the okrugs will be expected to 
keep the aims of both in sight and to 
resolve the frequent conflicts between 
them. 

Five okrugs were already in existence 
at the time of the decree, namely the 
Far Eastern, the Ural-Siberian, the 
Donets, the Caucasus, and the Volga. 
To these have now been added the Cen- 
tral Asia, the Northwestern, the Western, 
the Southwestern, and the Central. 

What measure of success the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan will accomplish is, of 
course, impossible to foretell. Railway 
achievements under earlier Plans in 
some cases have fallen short of expecta- 

tions, but in others they have outdis- 
tanced them. Of this, Chairman Voz- 
nessensky, of the State Planning Com- 
mission, has said, the railway program 
“must be unconditionally fulfilled in or- 
der to establish the most urgent and 
essential conditions for the restoration 
and development of the whole Soviet 
national economy.” 
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“International 
Week” Hits Bull’s- 
Eye at N. O. 


(Continued from p. 7) 
“Symbol of New Spirit” 


At the formal dedication of the already 
successful International House, the 
building’s auditorium was packed to ca- 
pacity. Guests heard a stimulating key- 
note address made by former Governor 
of Louisiana Sam H. Jones, entitled 
“Good Traders are Good Neighbors.” 
Pointing out New Orleans’ strategic lo- 
cation and its admirable port facilities, 
Governor Jones quoted Napoleon and 
Thomas Jefferson to the effect that New 
Orleans was geographically and histori- 
cally destined to be one of the world’s 
great cross-roads of trade. “New Or- 
leans, as a mouth of the funnel of the 
upper Mississippi Valley’s heavy manu- 
facturing industry, is pulling the cargo 
of the valley like a magnet with increas- 
ing momentum. In return, it is receiving 
the world’s goods and distributing these 
between the Rockies and the Allegha- 
nies.” 

“New Orleans,” continued former Gov- 
ernor Jones, “is a truly international city 
moving on the forward path of destiny. 
International House is a symbol of the 
new spirit of this old city. The Inter- 
national Trade Mart is another, and the 
Foreign-Trade Zone, accomplished after 
a struggle of 6 years, is still another great 
step. The observance of International 
Week serves to spotlight both the world 
position New Orleans occupies. * * * 
Blessed with zeal for accomplishment and 
a clear vision of the future, New Orleans 
this day takes its place as one of the 
important cities of the world.” 

At the dedication of International 
House three top-flight NBC news com- 
mentators originated network broad- 
casts in connection with the ceremonies. 
Edward Tomlinson, NBC Latin-affairs 
commentator, conducted his weekly 
broadcast from the magnificent quarters 
in International House, summing up 
highlights of International Week, and 
E. B. Canel and Cal Abraham of NBC’s 
International Division originated a short- 
wave program in Spanish over the Latin- 
American network to Central 2nd South 
America, with prominent diplomatic rep- 
resentatives from all the Latin-American 
countries appearing on the program to 
report on the significance of Interna- 
tional Week to their countrymen. 


Trade Zone Dedicated 


Another highlight of the International 
Week program was the formal dedication 
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(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
December 23, 1946) 

The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


U.S. Export Control and 


Related Announcements 


December 28, 1946 


No. 385—Current Export Bulletin No. 385, 
December 18, 1946 


A.’Additions. Effective December 26, 1946, 
the following commodities are added to the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring a 
validated license for export. (See Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 22.) 





Depart- 


I Processing GLV dollar Value 
nent of aa ariel limits country 
Com- Commodity Unit caletal sroup 
merce 7 . ‘ é 
Schedule commodity 
B No. group K E 
Electrical machinery and apparatus 
707410 Induction furnaces, vacuum metal-melting, only GIEQ Non None 
Soap 
872400 Nonabrasive types of pastes, powders, and hous Lt FOOD l ] 
hold washing powders (fat content not over 25° 
having a fat content of 10° or less (report household 
washing powders, fat content over 25%, in 871600 





B. With this action all non-abrasive types 
of pastes, powders, soaps, and household 
washing powders, regardless of fat content, 
are on the Positive List of Commodities re- 
quiring a validated license for export. 
Abrasive types of pastes, powders, or soaps 
having a fat content above 10% are also on 
the Positive List; such commodities having 
a fat content of 10% or less may be exported 
under general license. 

C. The entry on the Positive List for 
Schedule B. No. 872400 is now revised to read 
as follows: 


872400 Non-abrasive types of pastes, 
powders, and household wash- 


ing powders (fat content not 
over 25°) (report household 
washing powders, fat content 
over 257 in 871600) 

872400 Abrasive types of pastes, pow- 
ders, or soaps (fat content 
above 10% ) 


D. Shipments of any of the commodities 
removed from general license as a result of 
the provisions of Part A above, which were 
on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the export- 
ing carrier, or in transit to ports of exit pur- 
suant to actual orders for export prior to the 
effective date of change may be exported 
under the previous general license provisions. 





of the Foreign-Trade Zone on Saturday, 
November 16. Visiting diplomats and 
guests, together with the general public, 
were loaded aboard the river steamer 
President to participate in the ceremo- 
nies at the Trade Zone—over a million 
square feet of space with vast shipside 
warehouse facilities, modern cargo-han- 
dling equipment, and ample processing 
and manipulating space. Principal 
speaker for the occasion was Thomas E. 
Lyons, Executive Secretary, Foreign- 
Trade Zones Board, Department of Com- 
merce, who pointed out that the new 
zone presented a challenge to New Or- 
leans. [EpiTor’s Note: Striking pas- 
sages from Mr. Lyons’ address were 
given in a brief “boxed” article in the 
December 14, 1946, issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. | 





Trade Mart To Rise 


During International Week, dedica- 
tory ceremonies initiated construction of 
the International Trade Mart-——-a mod- 
ern, air-conditioned, white-concrete and 


glass-brick structure which will be the 
twentieth-century version of one of the 
oldest merchandising ideas in the world, 
that of the Market Place. 

The Mart will operate in the field of 
international trade. It will offer to 
manufacturers and business firms ultra- 
modern display rooms where products 
may be shown in one convenient center; 
and, where, under one roof, purchasers 
from the United States, from Latin 
America, and from all the world, may 
view each others’ goods and may buy 
and sell. 

A nonprofit institution, conceived by 
community leaders to stimulate foreign 
trade, this Mart (Orleanians feel) is 
destined to make New Orleans one of 
the world’s great wholesale trading 
centers. 

The International Trade Mart will 
begin operating by the fall of 1947. So 
popular has the idea been that more 
than 50 percent of the 76,000 square 
feet of floor space has already been 
leased to United States and foreign 
manufacturers. 
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Another highlight of the Week was 
the presentation of a national art ex- 
hibit to Mayor Morrison by the Hon- 
duran Cultural Mission; this was opened 
to the public for a full week. The ex- 
hibit, which was presented for the first 
time on United States soil, included 
important contributions in the field of 
literature, plastic arts, and music. Hum- 
berto Cano, foremost violinist of Hon- 
duras, presented a stirring concert as 
part of the event. 


Festivities, Trips, Awards 


During the Week the Southern Coun- 
cil of International Relations, the Inter- 
American Commercial Arbitration Com- 
mission, and the Mexican-American 
Bankers’ Group held conferences as part 
of the International Week activities. 
Trade forums, port operations, round- 
table discussion, and aviation radio for- 
ums headed the commercial program for 
the week, and social festivities included 
dinners, receptions, cocktail parties, and 
a 5-day shakedown cruise on the first 
postwar luxury liner, the Delta ship Del 
Norte, which took more than 120 Mid- 
Continent newsmen and guests on a 5- 
day trip to Habana, Cuba, as the ter- 
mination of the International Week cere- 
monies. 

Outstanding awards made during the 
week included the Thomas F. Cunning- 
ham Award which was presented to In- 
ternational House president William G. 
Zetzmann, for his achievement in the 
promotion and maintenance of better 
understanding and relations between the 
United States and Latin American na- 
tions, and the “Guia de Importadores”’ 
award in the field of international arbi- 
tration, which was presented to the Bo- 
gota, Colombia, Chamber of Commerce 
by the publisher of “Guia de Importa- 
dores,’ Eugene Sitterley. The Gold 
Medal of the American Arbitration As- 
sociation was presented that night to R. 
S. Hecht, Chairman of the Board of In- 
ternational House, for his outstanding 
contribution to the advancement of in- 
ternational arbitration and good trade 
relations. 

As the hundreds of diplomatic and 
business leaders returned to their homes 
with the assurance that New Orleans is 
indeed ‘‘on its toes” in a drive to attain 
a position of leadership in world com- 
merce, the directors of the successful 
International Week reflected upon their 
achievement with pride, and looked con- 
fidently into the future, which, they feel 
confident, is destined to bring closer re- 
lations with the rest of the world. 
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British Token 
Import Plan=Profits 
for Alert Traders 


(Continued from p. 7) 


exports for the 3 years, 1936, 1937, and 
1938, is calculated. Two-thirds of the 
resultant figure is the value of the com- 
modity which can be imported into the 
United Kingdom for 1946. 

If the applicant’s request is approved, 
OIT will certify the applicant as being 
eligible for participation in the Token 
Plan and will return one copy of Form 
IT-558 to the applicant together with 
scrip equal to the amount of the 1946 
quota. 


Token Export Scrip 


Scrip is issued under the British Token 
Import Plan merely to lessen the flow of 
paper between the United States manu- 
facturers and the Office of International 
Trade. 

Since numerous shipments are usually 
made by individual exporters, scrip is 
issued in convenient denominations so 
that the appropriate value of scrip can 
be forwarded to the British importer at 
the convenience of the United States ex- 
porter. Scrip is issued in $25, $50, $100, 
$500, $1,000, and $20,000 denominations. 
Each denomination is of a different color. 
For example, the $25 scrip is yellow, the 
$50 deep pink, and so on. 

Value of the scrip forwarded to the 
British importer need be only to the 
nearest $25. To illustrate, an order for 
$2,561 would require scrip equal in value 
to $2,550. However, if the order was for 
$2,569, then scrip equal to $2,575 would be 
required. The applicant should indi- 
cate in section 7, Form IT-558, the de- 
nomination of scrip desired. Sample 
scrip is shown on page 8. 

Scrip issued is identified by a number 
in the upper right-hand corner which is 
inserted when the Form IT-558 is certified 
and corresponds with the British Token 
Import Plan case number assigned by 
OIT. The first part of the number cor- 
responds to the commodity group num- 
ber assigned to the item at the time it is 
added to the approved list of items sub- 
ject to the British Token Import Plan. 
The second part of the number is a 
numerical case number. For example, 
the number 17-601 in the upper right- 
hand corner of the scrip would indicate 
that the scrip was issued to cover the 
importation into the United Kingdom of 
lawnmowers for the British Token Im- 
port Plan. The last part of the number, 
601, is merely a numerical case number. 

The scrip is nontransferable and non- 
negotiable. Scrip issued to a_ given 
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manufacturer cannot be transferred to 
a manufacturer of another product, nor 
can it be used by the holder for a prod- 
uct other than the one specifically listed 
on the “Request for Certification,’ Form 
1T-558. 

When a certified United States manu- 
facturer receives an order from a United 
Kingdom importer he forwards to the 
importer sufficient scrip to cover the 
order. The British importer presents 
the scrip to the British Board of Trade, 
together with his request for an import 
license. 

One copy of each Form IT-558 certi- ‘ 
fied by the Office of International Trade 
is air-mailed to the British Board of 
Trade in London. Thus, when scrip, to- 
gether with a request for an import 
license, is presented in London, the in- 
formation contained on the import 
license request must correspond with the 
information reported on Form IT-558. 


Validity Period of Scrip 


Scrip issued for 1946 under the Token 
Import Plan will be valid and accepted 
by the British Board of Trade through 
February 28, 1947. Scrip for 1947 will 
be issued in January and will be valid 
from January 1, 1947, for the remainder 
of the year. 


Requesting Additions to List 


Manufacturers who exported products 
to the United Kingdom during the base 
period, other than those on the approved 
list, may request the inclusion of their 
products in the British Token Import 
Plan by writing to the Commodities 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Such requests should be pre- 
pared in accordance with the following 
outline: 


(1) Commodity for which consideration is 
requested. 

(2) Nature of business (indicate) — 
. Manufacturer. 
. Export department. 
. Forwarding agent. 
. Export merchant. 
. Trade association. 
. Commission merchant. 

g. Other. 

(3) Annual prewar exports of described 
commodity to the U. K.— 

a. Applicant’s exports to the U. K. during 
the base years 1936, 1937, and 1938. 

b. Total U. S. exports to the U. K. during 
the base years 1936, 1937, and 1938, if known. 

(4) Distributive organization in U. K. 
(indicate) — 

a. Private customers. 

b. U. K. import merchants. 

c. Home office in U. K. 

d. U. K. subsidiary company. 

e. Other. 

(5) Importance of applicant’s trade with 
U. K— 

a. Describe facts surrounding original ef- 
forts to introduce product in U. K. 
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b. Reliance of U. K. on U.S. supply. 

ec. Importance of the British market to 
your total export trade. 

A form incorporating the above points 
has been prepared to facilitate the filing 
of requests for additions to the list of 
commodities subject to the British Token 
Import Plan. 

The effectiveness of presentation will 
be increased if producers of similar ar- 
ticles make a joint request through their 
trade associations. All requests for addi- 
tions to the approved list will be for- 
warded by the Office of International 
Trade to the British Board of Trade. 
All additions will be announced through 
the press and through the Office of In- 
ternational Trade’s Current Export Bul- 
letins. 


Status of New Products 


Since the British Token Import Plan 
has as its primary objective the reopen- 
ing of prewar established trade chan- 
nels, products which have been placed 
on the market subsequent to the base 
period, 1936 through 1938, cannot be con- 
sidered under the plan. 


Future Control-Relaxations? 


It is not possible to predict the extent 
to which additional relaxations in the 
United Kingdom import-control restric- 
tions will be made by the British Gov- 
ernment, nor when further relaxations 
may be expected. However, the fact that 
the Token Plan originally covered only 
47 items and is now expanded to cover 
155 items is an indication of the willing- 
ness of the British to relax their con- 
trols further. The Office of International 
Trade will continue its efforts to press 
for additional relaxations as rapidly as 
possible. 


Commodities Subject to Plan 


Following is the list of commodities 
subject to the British Token Import 
Plan at the time the foregoing article 
was written (end of November 1946). 
The numbers preceding the items repre- 
sent the commodity group number which 
must be inserted in section 5 of the ‘“‘Re- 
quest for Certification of Prewar Exports 
to the United Kingdom,” Form IT-558, 
when one is applying for certification 
under the British Token Import Plan. 
(Note: An “x” preceding an item means 
“Subject to production specifications”; 
an asterisk means “Subject to British 
price control or other restrictions.”’) 
Animal Products, Edible 

*1. Jelly powder 


85. Canned lobster 
87. Cheese rennet 
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Leather Products 
138. Leather gloves 
151. Fancy leather goods excluding trunks, 
traveling bags, handbags, wallets, 
and pockettes 
Grains and Preparations 
*73. Rolled or flake oats 
Vegetables and Preparations, Edible 
*74. Canned soups 
*75. Canned macaroni and spaghetti 
*76. Canned pork and beans 
82. Mustard 
83. Olives preserved in salt and brine 
*84. Canned vegetables (excluding toma- 
toes and tomato puree) of types 
not already on tcken import list 
86. Vegetable butter coloring 
119. Quick frozen peas 
Fruits and Preparations 
118. Glace cherries 
Sugar and Related Products 
120. Marshmallow (cooking ingredient) 
Beverages 
*77. Whisky 
Rubber Manufactures 
*10. Men’s short boots, cleated 
*11. Men’s stormking boots, cleated 
*12. Women’s short boots, cleated 
*13. Women’s short boots, varnished 
*14. Misses’ short boots, varnished 
15. Rubber heels and soles 
16. Surgeon's rubber gloves 
47. Rubber belting, other than conveyor 
belting 
67. Rubber bathing caps 
68. Rubber bands 
69. Rubber erasers 
*80. Rubber hot-water bottles 
91. Household rubber gloves 
92. Waterproof clothing of all kinds (in- 
cludes blankets, baby pants, and 
crib sheets) 
94. Rubber soling slabs 
152. Rubber garden hose 
Cotton Fabrics 
*79. Embroidery and embroidered articles 
(other than apparel) of descriptions 
currently manufactured in the 
U. K. of which the base fabric is 
wholly or mainly cotton 
141. Cotton boot and shoe laces 
143. Cotton ribbon and tapes, trimmings of 
cotton and cotton rayon mixtures 
Woolen Fabrics 
145. Woolen tissues 
146. Woolen damasks, tapestries, and 
brocades 
147. Wool and mohair plushes and other 
wool pile fabrics 
Synthetic Fiber Manufactures 
*6. Artificial silk clothing 
x*7. Printed artificial silk woven fabric of 
a width exceeding 12 inches 
63. Artificial silk woven fabric of a width 
not exceeding 12 inches 
Other Textile Products 
5. Ladies’ felt hats 
8. Paper makers’ felts 
93. Varnished cambric insulating material 
106. Undergarments (excluding corsets) of 
woven material other than artificial 
silk and cotton 
107. Men’s and boys’ outer garments, other 
than knitted, netted, or crocheted, 
of material other than artificial silk 
and cotton 
108. Knitted, netted, or crocheted under- 
garments and children’s outer gar- 
ments (except hose) 
139. Men’s shirts (except cotton) 
140. Men’s felt hats 
142. Elastic braid 
144. Jute webbing 
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Wood Manufactures 
31. Domestic woodware (clothes pegs, 
etc.) 
61. Wooden picture and mirror frames 
62. Wooden mouldings for picture ang 
mirror frames 
70. Wooden spring blind or shade rollers 
149. Furniture of bamboo, cane wicker. 
wood, or similar material (excluq. 
ing furniture made from woven 
fibre), baskets and basketware 
Paper and Related Products 
65. Paper dress patterns 
66. Wallpaper 
111. Stationery paper in uncut form. 
112. Blotting paper 
113. Writing paper in large sheets (bond 
ledger ) 
114. Printing paper of the folding types; 
book, text, cover, offset, litho 
115. Greeting cards 
116. Duplicating paper 
117. Bristol boards 
123. Yellow varnished paper for bottlecap 
lining 
Nonmetallic Mineral Products 
2. Carbon electrodes 
4. Industrial porcelain insulators 
48. Cement 
*78. Table glassware (types as currently 
manufactured in the U. K.) 
90. Manufactured abrasive cloths, papers, 
and disks 
121. Silvered sheets and plate glass exclud- 
ing mirrors 
122. Glazed wall tiles 
148. Bottles other than ornamental, phar- 
maceutical, and medicine and wine 
and spirit bottles 
154. Lamp globes and lamp glasses 
Iron and Steel Manufactures 
20. Furniture of metal (other than do- 
mestic furniture) 
21. Locks, padlocks, keys, and key blanks 
x23. Domestic cutlery, spoons and forks 
49. Axes 
50. Forks for garden and farm use 
51. Hoes for garden and farm use 
52. Rakes for garden and farm use 
55. Nails and staples of all kinds (includ- 
ing hobnails and boot and shoe 
studs) 
56. Bolts and nuts of all kinds other 
than precision bolts and nuts 
57. Rivets of iron and steel 
*81. Steel buttons and fasteners for over- 
alls 
89. Gasoline and kerosene pressing irons 
*96. Hard haberdashery, such as eyelets 
and hooks for boots and shoes, hooks 
and eyes, safety and other pins, snap 
fasteners, studs, etc. (excludes zip 
fasteners and buttons included 
under British Token Import Plan 
commodity groups 25, 44, and 81) 
99. Carpet sweepers and repair parts 
124. Machine knives 
125. Paper machine wires 
126. Woven wire cloth, gauze, fabric or 
meshing 
127. Domestic hand - operated meat 
mincers, coffee and spice mills 
133. Pipe joints of nonmalleable cast iron 
134. Pipe joints of iron and steel excluding 
malleable cast iron and nonmal- 
leable cast iron 
Aluminum Manufactures 
54. Aluminum cooking utensils 
Precious Metal Manufactures 
95. Goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ wares 
Electrical Machinery and Apparatus 
x18. Cooking and heating appliances 
27. Vacuum cleaners and parts 
*28. Dry batteries (Torch) 
29. Dry batteries (high tension) 
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glectrical Machinery and Apparatus—Con. 


101. 


102. 
103. 
104. 


Electric refrigerators for 
purposes 

Electric motors 

Electric light fixtures 

Electrical equipment for cycles and 
motorcycles 


domestic 


130. Electric fans complete with motors for 


131. 


132. 


153 


domestic use 

Electrically operated domestic wash- 
ing machines 

Electric light bulbs 

. Electric switches 


Industrial Machinery and Apparatus 
24, Mechanical valves 
128. Pulley blocks 
129. Gear transmissions and gears 


Agric 


ultural Equipment and Machinery 


*17, Lawnmowers 

46. Beehives and frames 

53. Cultivators for garden and farm use 
100. Milk churns, cans, and pails, and milk 


strainers 


Automotive Equipment 
19. Antiskid chains 
30. Spark plugs 
Chemicals and Related Products 
3. Paints and varnishes 
34. Tooth paste and powder 
35. Lipstick and rouge 
36. Face powder 
37. Petroleum-jelly preparations 


72. 


136 


. Hair tonic and brilliantine 

. Other cosmetics 

Powder for sporting cartridges 
. Fuzes and detonators 


155. Shampoos, nonliquid, in containers 


holding no more than 1 ounce 


Photographic and Projection Goods 


26 


58. 


59 


60. 


105. 


Office 
x*42 
43 
137 


. Film for photographers’ use 

Photographic plates 

. Photographic paper and cloth, unex- 
posed (sensitized) 

Photographic coated paper (not sen- 
sitized ) 

Cinematographic cameras and _ pro- 
jectors (for 16-mm. film or less) 

Supplies 

. Fountain pens and parts 

. Propelling pencils and parts 

. Typewriter ribbons 


Miscellaneous Products 
9. Toys and dolls (not of hemp or rubber) 


22 


*25. 
32. 
33. 


40. 


41. 


44. 


*45. 
. Athletes’ supporters. 
. Sporting cartridges, primed, empty 


71 
88. 
97. 
98. 
109. 


. Oil lamps and lanterns for illumina- 
tion 

Zip fasteners 

Brushes 

Imitation jewelry (not including jew- 
elry findings, cigarette cases, cig- 
arette lighters, compacts, cosmetic 
containers, hair ornaments, insignia, 
lipstick cases, match boxes, mili- 
tary ornaments, powder cases, rhine- 
stone buckles, Ronson repeaters, 
shoulder devices, vanity cases, and 
watch containers) 

Toilet requisites (includes only pow- 
der bowls or boxes, powder puffs, 
nail polishes, nail clippers, nail 
files, denture bowls, manicure sets, 
pancake cases, vanities, and com- 
pacts) 

Ice skates, roller skates, ice hockey 
equipment, and other sports equip- 
ment 

Plastic buttons 

Lighter flints 


Ice-cream cabinets 

Musical boxes 

Outboard motors 

Buttons (other than steel buttons for 
overalls or plastic buttons already 
on Token Import list, vegetable 
ivory, and dum buttons) 
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Seymour T.R, Abt (“Soviet Railways— 
From the Present Until 1950”) —Born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York University, 
B. A., 1939, Columbia University, M. A., 
1940. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 1942-43; Army Transporta- 
tion Corps, 1943-46; returned to Trans- 
portation and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade, April 
1946. 


John C. Borton (“British Token Im- 
port Plan—Profits for Alert Traders’) — 
B.S. degree, Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pa. Superintendent of a construc- 
tion project in northern Poland, 1923; 
superintendent of emergency child- 
feeding program in Silesia, Germany, 
1924; Hajoca Corporation, manufactur- 
ers and distributors of building and mill 
supplies, during last 2 years managed 
company branch for the District of Co- 
lumbia and vicinity, 1924-34; in charge 
of fair trade practices for brewing in- 
dustry and subsequently in charge of 
enforcement of advertising regulations 
governing all of the alcohol-beverage in- 
dustries under the supervision of the 
Federal Alcohol Administration and sub- 
sequently the Alcohol Tax Unit of Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, 1934-40; War 
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Production Board, in charge of the use 
of raw materials and transportation by 
the brewing industry, 1941-42; Chief of 
the General Products Section, Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration, 1943; For- 
eign Economic Administration and De- 
partment of Commerce in the Require- 
ments and Supply Branch, successively 
Chief of the General Products Division, 
Deputy Director and Director of the 
Branch, and at present Director, Com- 
modities Branch, Office of International 
Trade, 1944-46. 

Harold C. Jackson (“ ‘International 
Weeks’ Hits Bull’s-Eye at N. O.”) —Born 
in Washington, D. C. Entered Federal 
service in 1923. Appointed commercial 
agent in the New York office of the De- 
partment of Commerce and has served 
in a similar capacity in Charleston, S. C., 
St. Louis, Mo., Atlanta, Ga., and New Or- 
leans, La. Assigned as district manager 
in New Orleans in 1937. 

Margaret E. Wambsganss (“Hides and 
Skins in the Other American Republics. 
Part I. Developments and Trends in 
South America.’”’) —Born in Chicago, Ill. 
Educated in Buffalo, N. Y., and at George 
Washington University, Washington. 
General business practice, Buffalo; Rail- 
road Retirement Board, 1937-42; en- 
tered Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 1942, as business specialist, 
Industrial Projects Unit; at present in 
Textiles and Leather Division, Office of 
International Trade. Member National 
League of American Pen Women. 





Miscellaneous Products—Con, 
110. Meta fuel (solidified mentholated 
spirits) 
135. Sporting guns, sporting rifles, and 
spare parts thereof 
150. Sun goggles 


|Eprror’s NotTe.—Additions to the list of 
items subject to the British Token Import 
Plan, together with other revisions or amend- 
ments to the Plan, will be announced cur- 
rently in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY under 
the new department heading “British Token 
Import Plan Developments.’’] 





U.S. Textile Goods in B. A. 


Effective promotion of textile and 
clothing items of United States manu- 
facture is being carried on by one of the 
larger department stores in Buenos Aires, 
in its “New York Section.” 

Attractively displayed are rayon piece 
goods (the largest selection of such goods 
in Argentina, it is reported), woolen 
pull-over sweaters, men’s and women’s 
hosiery, fur coats, millinery, handbags, 
and novelty items. All merchandise is 
of medium quality, but rather high- 
priced for the Argentine market. Lower- 


priced United States textile items are 
sold elsewhere in the store. 

It is claimed that this section has been 
an unqualified success, and has attracted 
a large clientele to the store. The only 
difficulty seems to be to keep the shelves 
sufficiently stocked, and wartime short- 
ages of imports necessitated displaying 
piece goods from other countries as well. 





Chinese Firm Makes Industrial 
Chemicals 


To Cheng Industrial Corporation, 
China, is producing a number of indus- 
trial chemicals. It makes 4 tons of cal- 
cium carbide daily and manufactures 
sulfuric, hydrochloric, and nitric acids. 
The company also produces soda ash 
from domestic Glauber salt and has de- 
veloped its own process for separating 
sodium sulfate from salt. 

Sodium sulfide, lead and zinc oxides, 
and barium compounds are also pro- 
duced, as well as potassium chlorate and 
red phosphorus. Bakelite is manufac- 
tured from domestic raw materials. 
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(Continued from p. 21) 
tional importance leaves uncertain the 


status of such activities as farm opera- 
tions and retail trade. 


Zanzibar 


Economic Conditions 


TEN-YEAR PROGRAM AUTHORIZED FOR THE 
SOcIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE PROTECTORATE 


A broad 10-year program for the social 
and economic development of the Pro- 
tectorate of Zanzibar has been auth- 
orized by the Legislative Council of the 
Protectorate, according to a report of 
October 23, 1946, received from the U. S. 
Consulate, Mombasa, Kenya. 

The program, which had been under 
consideration since 1942, is to extend for 
the 10-year period 1946-55, and is to be 
financed from local resources and by a 
block grant of £750,000 made available 
for the purpose by the United Kingdom 
under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act of 1940. The total cost of 
the 10-year program is estimated at 
£1,460,000. 

Although expenditures for social serv- 
ices (education, health, and town im- 
provements) are to exceed those for eco- 
nomic projects, provision is made for an 
extensive agricultural project, having as 
one objective the development of crops 
other than cloves and coconuts. Inas- 
much as the economy of Zanzibar is 
basically agricultural and dependent 
largely on the production of cloves and, 
to a lesser degree, copra, the develop- 
ment of new crops, if successfully car- 
ried out, may have a stimulating effect 
on domestic industry. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Export License Controls Lifted on 
Most Products.—Export licensing re- 
quirements have been lifted in the Zanzi- 
bar Protectorate on most domestically 
produced commodities by an announce- 
ment of the Government of Zanzibar. 

As a result, only the following items, 
chiefly native foodstuffs, remain subject 
to export license control in Zanzibar. 
Cassava and cassava products; coconuts 
and coconut products, excluding coir 
but including soap; beans; sweetpota- 
toes; rice; simsim (sesame); maize; 
mtama; peas; tobacco; charcoal; timber; 
and manufactured articles containing 
any imported ingredient or ingredients. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Hides and Skins in 
the Other Amer- 
ican Republics 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Output of hides and skins increased 
rather consistently. In 1944, approxi- 
mately 507,615 cattle and calves, 1,337,445 
sheep and lambs, and 80,344 goats and 
kids went to Chilean slaughterhouses. 
In addition, 949,970 sheep were slaugh- 
tered in the Magallanes-region freezing 
plants, as well as smaller quantities of 
sheep and cattle on individual farms. 

Higher incomes have raised per capita 
consumption of shoes and other leather 
articles. Curtailed imports and short- 
ages of substitutes bolstered the demand 
for leather by local manufacturers, caus- 
ing a good-sized expansion in domestic 
tanning activities. Because of the growth 
of domestic demand, exports of hides and 
skins declined, and imports increased 
steadily after 1939, Argentina being the 
chief supplier. 


Colombia 


Cattle are the most important live- 
stock in Colombia, and their numbers 
have mounted consistently in the last 
decade. At the close of 1945 they were 
estimated at 12,334,000 head. Sheep and 
lamb numbers increased rather slowly, 
and totaled about 1,000,000 at the end 
of 1944. The number of goats and kids 
increased about 10 percent, to an esti- 
mated 630,000 head at the close of 1944. 

Abattoirs account for about 95 percent 
of the cattle slaughter in Colombia. The 
number of cattle killed reportedly in- 
creased from 982,006 in 1940 to 1,097,332 
in 1944: calves, from 30,262 to 42,995; 
sheep and lambs, from 109,922 to 305,443; 
and goats and kids, from 36,672 to 
299,615. 

Despite these increases, foreign trade 
in hides and skins has dropped sharply 
in recent years. Exports of cattle hides 
decreased from 13,000,000 pounds in 1939 
to 8,500,000 in 1943 ‘the latest figures 
available). Outgoing shipments of sheep 
and goat skins declined even more sharp- 
ly—from over 1,000,000 pounds in 1939 to 
70,000 pounds in 1943. 

Domestic consumption increased at a 
more rapid rate than did production, 
which contributed to the sharp decline 
in exports. It is thought, however, that 
larger quantities would have reached the 
export market during the war years if 
transportation had been adequate. For 
instance, consignments of hides to the 
United States amounted to less than 
540,000 pounds in 1939, but expanded to 
more than 3,800,000 in 1943. Shipments 
to Mexico were negligible in 1939, but 
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accounted for almost 4,000,000 pounds 
in 1943. 

Grading of hides in the various Colom. 
bian markets is standardized to a con- 


siderable extent, but quality varies 
rather widely. Various measures are 
being employed to improve 


quality 
throughout the country. 


Ecuador 


The number of cattle in Ecuador de- 
clined from 1,420,000 in 1939 to 1,120,009 
in 1943, and recovered to above 1,200,000 
by the end of 1944. A marked increase 
was noted in the number of sheep during 
the war years, and the 1945 estimated 
total (1,443,000) is about double that of 
1939 (735,000). The trend in the num- 
ber of goats has been steadily upward in 
recent years, but variations are slight— 
346,000 in 1945 and 325,000 head in 1939. 

Slaughter of cattle and calves increased 
from about 64,555 head in 1939 to 147,412 
in 1942, and dropped to slightly less than 
100,000 in 1944. Increases in slaughter 
in 1942 and early 1943 are attributed toa 
higher demand for veal occasioned by the 
influx of refugees. The slaughter of 
calves was later halted. No extensive 
fluctuations are reported in the slaughter 
of sheep since 1941 when the number al- 
most doubled the figures of preceding 
years (65,975 in 1939, 60,214 in 1940, 
114,678 in 1941, and 119,005 in 1944). 
Estimated slaughter of goats and kids 
is placed at 15,894 head in 1944, as com- 
pared with 18,392 in 1939. 

To aid the domestic tanning industry, 
exports of hides and skins were pro- 
hibited in 1943, and probably will be re- 
stricted until leather becomes more 
readily available. Exports of cattle hides 
declined from nearly 840,000 pounds in 
1939 to less than 364,000 in 1943. Exports 
of sheep and lamb skins decreased from 
about 20,500 pounds in 1939 to less than 
170 pounds in 1943, and goat and kid 
skins dropped from 56,000 to 17,500 
pounds. 

Cattle hides have been imported since 
1942, chiefly from Argentina and Uru- 
guay. 


Paraguay 


Paraguay’s animal industry is ex- 
tremely important to the country. Com- 
paratively slight variations have oc- 
curred in cattle numbers since 1939— 
3,497,978 on January 1, 1945, closely ap- 
proximated the 1939 figure of 3,506,727. 
Large gains have been recorded in the 
number of sheep and goats—sheep and 
lambs increased from 136,554 in 1939 to 
170,200 in 1945, and goats and kids from 
14,089 to 29,845, according to reliable 
estimates. 

In recent years production of cattle 
hides has not attained the total of 1939 
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when 566,321 hides were collected. The 
1943 production totaled 523,611; 1944, 
521,074; and 1945, 526,300. On the other 
hand, output of sheep skins increased 
from 45,057 in 1939 to 57,312 in 1944, and 
goat skins advanced from 5,916 to 13,648 
in the 2 years under consideration. 

After a sharp drop in 1940, exports of 
hides recorded a marked recovery and 
since 1941 have been much larger than 
in prewar years. Annual exports of bo- 
vine hides and skins averaged 290,512 
pieces in the period 1934 to 1938; 288,908 
in 1940; 434,390 in 1941; and 428,895 in 
1944. 

During 1943 about 85 percent of the 
shipments were marked “Argentina in 
transit,” but only 29 percent of the 1944 
exports were so designated, with 43 per- 
cent going to the United Kingdom and 
22 percent to the United States. 

Imports of raw hides and skins are 
fairly small, although much above the 
prewar volume. Total incoming ship- 
ments in 1939 amounted to 15,500 pounds, 
and more than 60,000 in 1944. It is 
thought unlikely that the upward trend 
will continue. 


Peru 


Peru’s livestock numbers have followed 
a long-time upward trend which is ex- 
pected to continue. A severe drought in 
the southern part of the country in 1941 
caused high animal mortality which re- 
duced slaughter during the following 2 
years. Some expansion was reported in 
1944, but stock was later withheld from 
the market because of low ceiling prices. 

Trade estimates place the number of 
cattle and calves in Peru at 2,248,517 in 
1939 and 2.418615 in 1945, sheep and 
lambs at 13,297,486 and 14,007,213, and 
goats and kids at 900,874 and 952,198, 
respectively. Both Government and live- 
stock associations are endeavoring to 
effect an improvement in quality of stock. 

Slaughter of cattle decreased from 
285,000 head in 1940 to 200,000 in 1943, 
but increased to 349,440 in 1944. Sheep 
and lamb slaughter declined from 1,570,- 
000 in 1940 to 1,080,000 in 1943, but re- 
covered slightly in 1944 when 1,200,036 
were killed. Goat and kid slaughter to- 
taled 750,000 in 1940, fell off drastically 
to 530,000 in 1943, and slowly climbed to 
634,404 in 1944. Clandestine slaughter 
usually is rather insignificant but it in- 
creased steadily during 1943 and con- 
tinued until early 1945. Undoubtedly 
some of the hides and skins from such 
activity were lost to commerce. 

Before the war Peru exported substan- 
tial quantities of hides and skins, espe- 
cially to Europe. Short supplies neces- 
Sitated placing restrictions on foreign 
Shipments in September 1941. These 
were not actually applied on goat and 
Sheep skins until mid-1944, when domes- 
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Trade-Mark Applicati 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 





Date of 
Trade-marks Class No. and product publica- 
tion 
1946 
Endo-Seltzer 3—-Pharmaceutical product Nov. 7 
Neo-Passiflor- do Do. 
ine 
Primerose 48-—-Perfumes, soaps Do. 
Noblet .do Nov. 8 
Emulfix do Do. 
Sonoradio 8—Precision instruments Do. 
Florida 40--Wooden and metal fur- Do. 
niture. 
Prostatina 3—Pharmaceutical product Do 
Eserofulina do ’ Do, 
Sanainsonia do Do. 
Sanabilis do Do. 
Hemorragina .do Do. 
Supurina do Do. 
Sanagina do Do. 
Sanacolicas do Do. 
Monsanto 23-—-Cotton piece goods Do. 
Calendulina 3—-Pharmaceutical product Do 
Overseas News | 32--News agency Nov. 9 
Agency. 
Lubricol 47-— Lubrificating oils, ete Nov. 11 
Skipper 36-—Neckties, handkerchiefs Do. 
Rex ; 31—-T apes for industrial pur Do. 
poses. 
Ball 17— Office supplies Oct. 31 
Insetolin 2—Insecticides, ete Nov. 4 
Corneta 6-— Machines Nov. 6 
8—-Precision instruments Do. 
10— Medicinal instruments Do. 
11—Veterinary instruments Do. 
18—-Swords, daggers Do. 
Cisne 2-—-Chemical substances Do 
Citro-Seltzer 3—Pharmaceutical products, Nov. 7 
Nufix 18--Hair preparation Do. 
I'rys is —Cosmetics Do. 
Macmorschay 6—Steam machine for iron- Do. 
ing. 
Airflow iS--Perfumes, soaps, etc Do. 
Supocaley! 3--Pharmaceutical product Do. 
Gadeol do Do 
Supocal vivit do Do 





io Ne Se 





Date of 
publica- 
tion 


Trade-marks Class No. and product 


1946 
| 15—Articles of chinaware, | Nov. 7 
ete. | 
ie Tools, cutlery... Nov. 5 


Vitoria 


Interam_. 





Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
December 2, 1946. All are class No. 75— 
Medicinals and pharmaceutical products. 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication: 


Herqui 

Herquijos 

Cristherline 

Cristherpen 

Pencristher 

Penthercris 

Decinyl 

Bush 

Targesin 

Elmasin 

Ipralgen 

J.& J. 

Rhotane 

Amigen 

Rambano 

Factan 

Agren 

Fluxine 

Evonyl 

Formule Jacquemaire 
No. 60 

Rataplum D. D. 8S. 

Planetol 

Plastotest P. D. 





tic tanners reported that they were un- 
able to obtain needed supplies. 

Exports of cattle hides in 1939 totaled 
227,448 wet-salted, 746,889 dry-salted,and 
294,616 dry. Because of the restrictions 
which were virtually an embargo, ship- 
ments of these hides ceased after 1941, 
with the exception of 40,543 dry cattle 
hides in 1942, and 2,408 in 1944, all des- 
tined to the United States. Foreign 
shipments of sheep skins totaled 504,527 
in 1939, 107,707 in 1943, and 457,008 in 
1944. Goatskins likewise declined from 
527,530 in 1939 to 440,979 in 1943, and 
recovered slightly to 445,776 in 1944. En- 
forcement of the restrictions late in 1944 
no doubt reduced exports after that year. 

Negligible quantities of hides and skins 
were imported prior to 1940, but de- 
creased domestic supplies and mounting 
requirements necessitated larger incom- 
ing shipments during the war years. 
Cattle-hide imports rose from less than 
100 pounds in 1939 to about 1,000,000 
pounds in 1944. In recent years Argen- 
tina furnished about 80 percent of the 


cattle hides, and nearly all of the calf- 
skins. Important quantities of hides will 
continue to be imported until domestic 
production is sufficient to more nearly 
meet requirements. 


Uruguay 


Livestock production has long been one 
of the most important pursuits in Uru- 
guay, and exports of meats and other by- 
products are much larger than is usual 
for a country of its size. Hides and skins 
rank high in export trade, especially cat- 
tle hides and sheep and lamb skins. Be- 
cause of their reputation for quality, 
these leather raw materials have wide 
distribution. 

Trade sources state that, despite in- 
creased livestock slaughter during most 
of the war years, the number of animals 
in the country has not been seriously 
affected. Only in cattle was the number 
lower at the close of 1944 (5,685,980) 
than in 1939 (6,210,550). Calves num- 
bered 2,485,620 in 1944 as compared with 
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2,103,020 in 1939, sheep and lambs 19,- 
001,310 and 18,215,700, and goats and 
kids 32,880 and 29,350, respectively. 

A large proportion of the meat pro- 
duced in Uruguay is exported, which is 
a significant factor in the trend in ani- 
mal slaughter. Livestock slaughter from 
1941 through 1943 was at a higher level 
than in prewar years, but declined to for- 
mer peacetime levels in 1944. By far the 
largest share of hide and skin output 
is accounted for by packing plants, sala- 
deros, and slaughterhouses. These are 
credited with about 92 percent of the 
total bovine hide and skin production, 
and more than 75 percent of the sheep- 
and lamb-skin supply. The remainder 
comes from animals killed on farms or 
from fallen stock. 

Hide take-off in packing plants is re- 
ported to be exceptionally good, with 
that of the saladeros ranking next. Hides 
and skins produced in the smaller 
slaughterhouses are generally retained 
for domestic use, but in recent years con- 
siderable quantities also have been ex- 
ported. This has resulted from increased 
competition by Uruguayan tanneries for 
the better grades, and the desire of for- 
eign buyers to obtain as large supplies 
of hides and skins as possible, even at 
the expense of quality. 

In 1939, 1,094,774 cattle and calves 
were slaughtered, and, 1,664,976 sheep 
and lambs. The 1943 totals were 1,316,- 
502 and 2,025,998, respectively, and es- 
timates for 1944 are 853,978 and 1,430,- 
878. Slaughter of goats and kids in 
Uruguay is insignificant. 

Consumption of hides and skins, es- 
pecially cattle hides, increased during 
the war years, chiefly as a result of ex- 
port demand for tanned hides. Average 
yearly exports of tanned hides during 
1939 through 1942 were only 1,500,000 
pounds, soaring in 1943 and 1944 to more 
than 9,200,000 pounds. 

Foreign shipments of raw hides also 
increased markedly in 1941 and 1942, 
with a downward trend thereafter. Ex- 
ports of cattle hides totaled 19,477,098 in 
1939, reached a peak of 24,739,775 in 1941, 
but dropped to only 15,636,000 in 1944. 
Sheep and lamb skins were exported in 
the amount of 4,580,366 in 1939, 5,585,040 
in 1941, decreased to 2,114,025 in 1943, 
but climbed to 8,618,804 in 1944. 


Venezuela 


Venezuela’s livestock herds have 
changed but little in recent years. The 
number of cattle at the close of 1944 
(4,010,000) was slightly higher than in 
1939 (3,850,000). Decreases occurred 
among other animals—calves numbered 
only 749,200 in 1944, as compared with 
796,100 in 1939; sheep and lambs, 59,750 
compared with 74,600; and goats and 
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kids, 1,410,350 compared with 1,446,000. 

No meat packing or freezing plants are 
in operation. It is believed that some 50 
percent of cattle are country killed, 
whereas such slaughter of goats accounts 
for 90 percent. Estimates vary as to the 
ratio of farm slaughter of sheep to the 
total, but an average of the estimates 
places the percentage at 55. Slaugh- 
terhouse kill in 1943, with 1939 figures 
in parentheses, were, cattle 282,333 
(285,415); sheep 18,685 (1,704); goats 
46.248 (59,584); and hogs 257,187 
(180,100). 

Difficulty in obtaining imported leath- 
ers resulted in increased utilization of 
domestic hides and skins. This has 
been reflected in reduced exports. It is 
probable that when foreign leathers be- 
come more plentiful, local consumption 
of hides and skins may be reduced, thus 
making larger supplies available to for- 
eign buyers. Venezuelan exports of cat- 
tle hides dropped from 2,327,339 kilo- 
grams in 1939 to 969,266 kilograms in 
1943. Exports of sheepskins and lamb- 
skins are insignificant, and no details 
are available. Much of the output is 
consumed within the country. Goat- 
skins are of good quality and about 75 
percent are exported—509,511 kilograms 
in 1943 and 809,613 kilograms in 1939. 

Efforts to improve domestic leathers 
created some interest in better grades of 
foreign hides and skins for a while. 
However, this trade has generally de- 
clined and is now much smaller than in 
prewar years. Calfskins are reported to 
comprise the largest share of imports, 
being used in making upper leathers. 
Imports of all types of hides and skins 
totaled 24,890 kilograms in 1939 but 
amounted to only 3,917 kilograms in 
1943. 





New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 13) 


ment for the following purposes: To wash 
china clays (about 50 tons daily); to make 
glazed wall tile (50,000 tiles daily); to make 
white glazed sanitary ware, such as wash 
basins and lavatory seats; to make asbestos 
cement sheets. He also desires to obtain 
tunnel kilns for drying and burning the 
clays, tiles, and sanitary ware. Scheduled to 
arrive in January, for an indefinite period. 
As Mr. Singh’s address while in the United 
States is not known, it is suggested that in- 
terested American firms write direct to the 
company in New Delhi. 

14. Iragq—Morad Bin Yousuf Behbehani, 
Kuwait, Sheikhdom of Kuwait (Persian 
Gulf), is interested in purchasing cotton, 
woolen, and rayon piece goods, automobiles 
and accessories, tires, air-conditioning, and 
refrigerators. Scheduled to arrive January 
11, for an indefinite period. United States 
address: Swiss Bank Corp., 15 Nassau Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


December 28, 1946 


(Previously announced in ForEIGn Coy. 
MERCE WEEKLY, October 19, 1946.) 

15. Mezxico—Felix Desdier Hermosillo, rep- 
resenting Cia. Industrial de Guadalajara, 
A. Fabrica de Atemajac, Apartado No, 174, 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, is interested in buying 
Diesel-electric-generating plants (three units, 
150 kilowatts each). Scheduled to arrive De. 
cember 9 for a visit of 15 days. Itinerary: 
Houston, Dallas, and Memphis. As Mr. Her. 
mosillo’s visit to the United States is so lim. 
ited, it is suggested that interested firms 
write direct to his principal in Mexico. 

16. Newfoundland—Max Cornick, repre- 
senting Monroe Machinery and Equipment 
Co., 357 Water Street, St. John’s, is interested 
in cellophane wrapping paper for frozen fish. 
Scheduled to arrive December 20 for a week's 
visit. Itinerary: New York and Washington. 
As Mr. Cornick’s visit in the United States 
is so limited, it is suggested that interested 
firms write direct to his company in New. 
foundland. 

17. Sweden—Wilfred Thuren, 8 Vastmanna- 
gatan, Stockholm, is interested in outboard 
motors, marine accessories, electrical tools, 
and automobile accessories, particularly heat- 
ers and radios. Scheduled to arrive Decem- 
ber 10, via New York, for a 2 months’ visit, 
United States address: c/o 80 Brower Avenue, 
Woodmere, Long Island, New York. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Albany, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago. 

18. Union of South Africa.—P. Vnuk and 
B. Lawrie, representing Finn Bros. & Lawrie 
Ltd., 135a President Street, Johannesburg, are 
interested in purchasing and obtaining rep- 
resentations for wool and cotton blankets, 
bedspreads, tertiles, and hardware. Sched- 
uled to arrive early in January 1947 for an 
indefinite period. As their address while in 
this country is not known at the present 
time, it is suggested that interested American 
firms write direct to the company at 
Johannesburg. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

19. Union of South Africa.——M. Linden- 
baum, representing The United Watch & 
Diamond Co., 135 Longmarket Street, Cape- 
town, is interested in jewelry and related 
lines. Scheduled to arrive in January 1947 
for a visit of 4 months. United States ad- 
dress: % Ad. M. Schmid & Co., 17 State Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles 


Import Op portunities 


20. England—L. De Leopold, 34 Sherrard- 
spark Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts., of- 
fers for export a new foamless washing pow- 
der having a pH value of 9.8. He believes 
the new mixture is far superior to soap and 
more economical, and desires to market this 
formula only in the United States. 

21. England—Fallery Jabe, 2 Jasons Court, 
Wigmore Street, London W. 1., offers for sale 
paintings, etchings and prints. At present 
the art gallery has paintings by Stanfield, 
Barbieri, Franean, Leader, Vicat-Cole, School 
of Rubens, hunting scenes by Alken, and 
original colored drawings. 

22. Italy—Ettore Bini, Via Cassero Modesti, 
Prato (Tuscany) has available for export 
cotton thread waste used in the manufac- 
ture of engine and machine wiping materials 
and cotton roofing rags as used in the manu- 
facture of cardboard coverings. 

23. Italy—Luigi Lang, 38 Via Roma, Leg- 
horn, offers for export prime Florentine and 
Verona orris root, crude tartar, and selected 
juniper berries. 
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94. Italy—R. & L. Vigliardi, 22 Via dei 25. Siam—Black & White Co., Ltd., Charoen 46. France—Société Industrielle des Pein- 
~~ gervi, Florence, offer for export hand-made Krung-Plulpachai Roads (G. P. O. Box 335), tures and Vernis Francais, Bonnabaud & Cie., 
slippers and sandals of straw; women’s hand- Bangkok, have available for export up to 600 route de Lyon, Le Coteau, Roanne, Loire, 
*p~ mbroidered lingerie of pure silk, mixed silk tons monthly of teakwood. Prices quoted request purchase quotations on 300 first grade 
§. 2 rayon; hand-embroidered tablecloths, nap- are ex-mill and subject to change in accord- paint brushes. 
14, pas bedspreads of pure and mixed linen, ance with local market prices. Specifications 47. Iraq.—Sayid Hamid al Naqib, Basra, 
ng otton or hemp. are as follows: Iraq, request purchase quotations on one ice 
ts, : and cold-storage plant. Specifications are 
e~ Siteniies available from the Commercial Intelligence 
iF: Type Plank, board, or scantling pote: ane’ Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ite s pean! Te ington 25, D. C., upon request. 
n- ae Plank Ticale 48. Italy—Rumianca, 39 Corso Montevec- 
ms chio, Turin, request purchase quotations on 
Orr nd up x 6” and up 244” and up Average 18’ x 10” x 349” 105 machinery for soap manufacturing as fol- 
'e~ 15 and up x 6” and up 2)” and up Average 18’ x 5” x 244” 105 lows: 1 large drying stove, 1 mixer, 2 refiners, 
nt Europe 20: x 6” and up x 244” and up Average 8’ x 8 x 314” 55 4 cylinders, 1 drawing machine for soap; and 
ed 6’ and up x 6” and up x 29” and up A verage 9 x 9’ x 314” 61 3,000 tons of coal every 6 months (500 tons 
h. 6’ and up x 6” and up x 2!9” and up Average LO’ x 10” x 34%” 66 coke and 2,500 steam coal). 
c's : 2d Board 49. Mexico—Juan Manuel Garcia, Apartado 
Nn. mT cad up x 6” and up x 1’, 2” (1, 134”, 144”, 2’").| Average 8’ x 8” 57 271, Monterrey, requests purchase quotations 
es pen «gua Be phate r on bicycles, radios, refrigerators, electric 
ad Average 12’ x 10° 78 washing machines, electric irons, record play- 
N= Average 16’ x 10° ‘ 100 ers, electric materials, fans, and adding 
Scantling machines. 
a. Europe 2d 50. Palestine—L. Kardos, 3 Frug St., Tel- 
rd 6’ and up --| Average 8’ x 4", 5” x 2", 244”, 3”... 50 Aviv, request purchase quotations on 1,000 
s, tons of cotton yarns as per the following 
i ( he purchase quotations on electric refrigerators Fest o sneer 6 orton is opr a 
1- Sy por , 6 to 60/1 and of 16/2 to 60/2 and mercer- 
4 Export Opportunities and radio apparatus. ined) yore 4 40/ to S0v8, Gm ex Shea ee 
e, 26. Belgium—-Herman Balasse & Fils, 3 rue ame pte 4 on poe oe neat 120/2 to 140/2. 
fe Saint Nicolas, Manage, request purchase ” 4 —— t Me pte 1 parweetie anne 51. Siam—L. W. Zerner, 68 Sathorn Road, 
\- quotations on ultra-violet-ray apparatus ee a SS ee Bangkok, request purchase quotations on 
used for drying seeds. = ro iia tg ale Pee aa 2 10,000 pounds acetic acid 99 percent strength 
d 27. Belgium—Etablissements Mesmaeckers 227 Fr sg ¢ a ome oO mee “Ss for coagulating rubber. 
e Freres S. A., Turnhout, request purchase ge a ree psyprming En - apron A World Trade Directory report is being 
e i quotations on cardboard suitable for the aaa ocean alae seiaaias t le. amas “ prepared. 
\- manufacture of playing cards and machinery raha sebum nae seaslinte ed Fr rns a peg 
; f ll kinds of coated oes AND) glesias), aleza 9, ‘i 
‘ — Pena fartare Of a Hines of 37. Eire—T. Lyons & Co., Ltd., 17/24South request purchase quotations on sporting 
n 28. Belgium—Etablissements J. Schuy- Main memes Cork, request coat pees goods—footballs, rugby, hockey, tennis; gi/t- 
n proek S. A., 356 Lage Weg, Hoboken, Ant- — = tae ge agp rd ape ey ware and novelties; fishing tackle and toys. 
t werp, request purchase quotations in 5,000- wee wacoallveguctre. ae a bee a — A World Trade Directory report is being 
n kilogram lots of Siemens-Martin steel straps, and kangaroo, with welts, double leather out- prepared. 
— soles, leather insoles, and leather linings. 
t width 167 millimeters and 200 millimeters 38. England—C. W. Adams & Co., 119 
suitable for drop stamping with nickel or = ri , 
g } chromium finish to a depth of 0.30 milli- Gea aiden ter cae Agency Opportunities 
meter, and destined for manufacture of ad- machines for glassware. 53. Belgium—ANCAPO, Antwerp Cattle & 
t wrung novelties. A World Trade Directory report is being Poultry Food Co., S. P. R. L., 65 rue des 
& 29. cope Gevaert & Co., Place Ta- prepared. Peignes, Antwerp, seek representation for 
cambaro, Audenaerde, request purchase quo- 39. England—H. P. Bulmer & Co., Ltd., oilcakes, meat and fishmeals, and cattlefeed 
| tations on apg or twisted ponte yarns Hereford, England, request purchase quota- generally. 
q (10 a/1 to 120 a/2) on cones or skeins (sizes tions on machinery for drying apples and 54. Belgium—Omer Goemaere, 40 rue Schul, 
‘ hed ig prey Pp roger i.. are 18 a/1, citrus peel, such as the peel of lemons, or- Antwerp, seek representation for chocolate 
. yay “a Rodarte Bae iiowieanen — anges, and grapefruit. manufacturing equipment and machinery 
le Gas, !’ Electricité & le Coke “Magec” S. A., 40. England—Field & Co., Fruit Merchants, molds and aluminum in sheets. 
82a an aides peter request purchase Ltd., Turban House, ) Eastcheap, London, 55. Belgium—S. A. Salaisons, Demaerel, 25 
quotations on ‘stoves and ranges; gas and S. GC. 5, request purchase quotations om ne So, See eee on haga vere 
ae Fale ad ea ; calle American sardine oil. for smoked meat, hams, fat backs, salamis, 
household refri : i ear : 41. England. —J. C. Ratner & Co., Ltd., 146 lards, fats, and tallow. 
gerators; pendants; kitchen Sn 56. E 8k: BE. Rener 90 Cheth aee 
and food-service equipment; water heaters; Bishopsgate London, E. C. 2, request pur- el Nal oa vt sot meena 
’ vacuum cleaners; household polishing ma- chase quotations on grapes. Shipment is ain ee, SS ee Oe re 
, chinery; electric toasters; domestic washing desired before the end of January. P 57. Egypt—Lion & Co., 77 Sharia Malika 
” { and dishwashing machines. 42. England—Sportapools, Ltd., 30 Floral Nazli Cairo, seek representation for printing 
31. Belgium—Poreye & Fils, 9-11 rue du St., London, W. C. 2, request purchase quo- paper, wood-free printing paper, and card- 
Pont Neuf, Brussels, request purchase quo- tations on quantities of polyvinvylchloride board for making folded boxes. 





tations on sewing yarns of silk, cotton, or 
rayon; notions such as buttons, ribbons and 
laces, 

32. Belgium—Sarba Publishing Co., Shell 
Building, 60 rue Ravenstein, Brussels, re- 
quests purchase quotations on books, period- 
icals, publications; copyrights for translation 
into French; all kinds of paper (carbon, writ- 
ing, wrapping, and flimsy); typewriter rib- 
bons, pencils, erasers and fountain pens. 

33. Belgium—J. Stevens & Co., 2 rue du 
Tournesol, Antwerp, request purchase quota- 
tions on lumber: no, 2 clear and better Doug- 
las fir, yellow pine, pitch-pine, select and no. 
1 common white oak. 

34. Brazil—Importadora Pavan, Ltda., Rua 
Alvares Penteado 180, Sao Paulo, requests 


(P. V. C.) sheeting of a thickness 0.007-8’’. 

43. France—Comptoir Commercial du Cen- 
tre, Marcigny, Saone & Loire, request pur- 
chase quotations on first-grade foodstuffs in 
the following quantities: Canned fruits, 10 
tons; canned fish, 10 tons; dried fruits, 20 
tons. 

44. France—Roland, Clausel & Cie., 14 ave- 
nue de la Gare, Villefranche-sur-Saone, 
Rhone, request purchase quotations on prod- 
ucts used in the manufacture of paints as 
follows: 50 tons of linseed oil; 50 tons of 
zine oxide; and 50 tons of lithopone. 

45. France—Société Anonyme des Etab- 
lissements Georget Fils, Nantes-Chantenay, 
Loire Inférieure, request purchase quotations 
on 30 tons of cellulose solvents. 





58. Egypt—Mon Caprice (Mahmoud Aboul 
Feid el Menoufi), Midan Mustafa Kamel, 
Cairo, seek representation for gift articles, 
trinkets, knickknacks (bibelots), imitation 
jewelry, and artificial leather. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

59. Egypt—M. Rosenberg & Co., 27 Sharia 
Soliman Pasha, Cairo, seek representation on 
white wood-pulp board; container board; 
folding box board. 

60. England—Continental Trading Co., 
Ltd., 66 Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1., seek 
representation for machinery and spirits. 

61. England—E. & R. Jarvis, Ltd., 12 Bath 
Street, City Road, London, E. C. 1., seek repre- 
sentation for television receiving sets. 
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A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

62. England—aA. J. Pont & Co., Ltd., 1 Lon- 
don Bridge, London, S. E. 1., seek representa- 
tion for printing machinery, machine tools 
and hardware, and cigarettes. 

63. England—Albert Robbins, 23 Broad 
Street Place, Liverpool Street, London, E. C. 
2, seek representation for ladies’ and men’s 
footwear; also ladies’ inexpensive leather and 
imitation leather handbags in fancy color and 
design. 

64. England—Leopold Weis, Baltic Ex- 
change Chambers, 24 St. Mary Axe, London, 
E. C. 3, seek representation for whale oil, 
vegetable and animal oils, fats and oil seeds. 

65. India—F. M. Chinoy & Co., Ltd., Meher 
Building, Chowpatty, Bombay 7, seek repre- 
sentation for motorcycles. 

66. Italy—Mario Marchi, 101 Via Alfani, 
Florence, seek representation for electrical 
welding equipment. 

67. Italy—Carlo Tevini, 6 Via dei Banchi, 
Florence, seek representation for electrical 
lighting accessories and tubes (120 to 160 
volts, 3 phase, 43, 45, 46 cycle), and 16 mm 
movie projectors and related supplies (120 to 
100 volts, 43 to 50 cycles). 

68. South Africa—A. L. Ashley, 43, Hout 
Street, Capetown, seek representation for 
plain and barbed fencing wire, steel and 
aluminum. 


Trade List Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Alcoholic Beverages Importers and Deal- 
ers—Panama. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Chile. 

Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Greece. 

Department Stores—Egypt and Cyprus. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations Import- 
ers and Dealers—New Zealand; Union of 
South Africa. 

Paints and Varnishes Importers and Deal- 
ers—Costa Rica; Portuguese East Africa. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Mexico. 

Professional and Scientific Instruments 
Importers and Dealers—New Zealana. 

Provisions Importers and Dealers—Czecho- 
slovakia. 








Polystyrene Situation in Canada 


The lack of facilities in Canada for 
the production of polystyrene and the 
stringent supply situation in the United 
States have limited the quantities of this 
material available to Canadian manu- 
facturers. Two large polystyrene works 
are nearing completion, however, and 
are expected to contribute to further de- 
velopment of the Dominion’s plastics 
industry, according to the foreign press. 

One plant is in Ontario and the other 
in Quebec. The latter has been operat- 
ing at 50 percent of capacity, but was 
scheduled for full production by Decem- 
ber. Both firms plan to develop Empire 
export markets . 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed Date effective 
Cuba Aug. 24,1934 | Sept § 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem 
burg Feb. 27,1935 | May 1935 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden May 25, 1935 Aug 5, 1935 
Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan 1, 1936 
Canada set revised 
agreement below N 15, 1935 Do 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands ir 
Europe, Netherlands 


Indies, Surinam, and 

Curacao Dec 20, 193. Feb 1, 1936 
Switzerland Jar 4, 1936 Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras De 8, 1935 Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Se] 193 May 20, 193¢ 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonie 

dependencies, ind pro- 

tectorates other than 

Morocco M iy 6, 1936 Lx 
Nicaragua ! Mar. 11, 193¢ Oct 1, 1936 
Finland May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 193¢ 
E] Salvador Feb. 19, 1937 May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28 1936 Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ° Mar. 7,1938 Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, in- 

cluding Newfoundland 

and the British Co- 

lonial Empire__. Nov. 17,1938 Jan 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935 Novy. 17,1938 Jan 1, 1939 
Turkey Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 


Venezuela Nov. 6,1939 | Dee. 16, 1939 
1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938 
2 Agreement inoperative since Apr. 22, 1939 
3 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 








re) 
Country Date signed Date effective 

Cuba supplementary 
agreement Dec 18, 1939 Yee 92 ‘ 
Canada (supplementary Dec. 23, 1999 
agreement) 3 Dec. 30,1939 | Jan, | 1940 
Canada (supplementary iti 
agreement) Dec. 13, 194 Dee. 20, 1949 
Argentina Oct 14, 194] Nov 15, 1941 

Cuba supplementary 
igreement D 194] Jan 5, 1942 
Peru May 42 July 29, 1949 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan. 1. 1943 
Mexico Dex 1942 | Jan. 30 1943 
Irat Apr. 81943 | June 28, 1944 
Iceland Aug. 27,194 Nov. 19, 1943 

P Se] 2, 194 ‘ 
It wil f 1 I ition 
by the President of the United State 1 the publica 
f Agreement i ! *‘Gact ( il”’ of Para- 
guay, or 30 days after the later of these events if they do 
i place on th m ln 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
romptly after signing. Complete files of the official] 


| I | i 

inalysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries t iis Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United: States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 


iation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 


the Reciprocal Trade Agré Program may be 
obtained from the Office of International Trade at 
Washington 

{A compilation of all cl n tl 


{ e¢ import duties of 
the United States si 


hanges in 
nee the passage of the Tariff Act of 
1930, including all duty reductions or bindings by the 
United States under the trade agreements signed to 
date, arranged by schedules and paragraphs of the 
Tariff Act, has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Com- 
mission in the form of a pamphlet Chis is obtainable 
from the Superintendent of s, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 25 | 


Document 


cents | 


wer 
t 


Countries With Which Intention to Negotiate Has Been Announced 





Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

India 

Lebanon (Syro-Lebanese Customs Union 
Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Union of South Africa 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
United Kingdom 


Latest date 
Date of issu for submit 
ince O! NOLice ing written 


Date for oral 
presentation 
of views 


ah Jan. 13, 1947 





Organic-Solvent Production, 
Switzerland 


Lonza Electric & Chemical Works, Lim- 
ited, Switzerland, are the only Swiss pro- 
ducers of organic solvents, with the ex- 
ception of butyl alcohol. Ethyl acetate 
is made by Sandoz Works Ltd., but only 
to meet their own requirements. 

Lonza’s production schedule is said to 
be above prewar levels. The company’s 
output of acetone products has normally 


come from its affiliate—Lonza A. G., 
Sackingen, Germany—but raw-material 
shortages there have limited production 
to a minimum. 

Swiss imports of acetone in 1944 
amounted to approximately 2,100,000 
pounds, valued at $286,000; in 1945 they 
dropped to 1,253,000 pounds, worth $202,- 
000. Imports of butyl alcohol in 1944 
and 1945 were small. Both of these 
products have been imported principally 
from the United States. 
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New Books and 
Reports - 


xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 


publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, 
appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin. 

Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 per year. The December 
92 issue contains these articles: 


BILATERAL AIR TRANSPORT AGREEMENTS 
CONCLUDED BY UNITED STATES. By Joe D. 
Walstrom. 

Rapio Alps TO AIR NAVIGATION. By 
Horace F. Amrine. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISES NATIONALIZED IN 
YUGOSLAVIA. 

DEPOSITS OF SHARES IN YUGOSLAVIAN 
StocK COMPANIES FOR CONVERSION AND/OR 
REGISTRATION. 

AMERICAN ECONOMIC COMMISSION TO 
GREECE. 

REPORT OF EDWIN W. PAULEY ON INDUS- 
TRIAL CONDITIONS IN MANCHURIA. 

ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO PHILIPPINE 
REHABILITATION ACCOUNT. 

QUADRUPARTITE TIN NEGOTIATIONS CON- 
CLUDED. 

Other Publications 


CARTELS IN ACTION, George W. Stock- 
ing and Myron W. Watkins. 1946. 
533 pp. Price, $4. An account of origins 
and operations of cartel arrangements in 
eight fields: Sugar, rubber, nitrogen, 
steel, aluminum, magnesium, incandes- 
cent electric lamps, and chemicals. 

Available from: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 330 West Forty-second Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 

EAST OF THE IRON CurRTAIN. William van 
Narvig. 1946. 361 pp. Price, $3. The 
author’s story of everyday life in Russia. 

Available from: Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co., 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
1, Ill. 

CURRENT EvENTS ATLAS. (No. 423). 
1946. 49 pp. Price, 25 cents. World 
boundaries; 40 pages of maps in colors, 
for quick reference in following world 
developments. 
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What They Say About Foreign 
Commerce Weekly 


Herbert Corey, economist and commentator: “I find ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY extremely helpful . . . fair, informative, covers 
. I could not suggest an improvement in format 


Official of J. Walter Thompson Co., advertising agency: “FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY is steadily high class.” 
Joseph Capouya, New York City: “A magazine of inestimable 


Review of the River Plate, widely circulated Buenos Aires maga- 
zine: “FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, that interesting and excellently 
edited publication of the Washington Government.” 

Richard Heindel, Director of American Library in London: “For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY is of outstanding quality, reflecting great 
credit on American Government publications.” 

“Newsweek” magazine (business editor) : “We consider this publi- 


“Statist,” British economic magazine: “The U. S. Department of 
Commerce’s eminently readable and highly constructive Forreicn 


| 














Available from: Rand-McNally & Co., 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 5, IIl. 

JAPAN AND THE POSTWAR WORLD. (Re- 
port No. 32). 1946. 52 pp. Price, 50 
cents. A survey of public opinion on re- 
lations with Japan. 

Available from: National Opinion Re- 
search Center, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo. 





Bulgarian Activity in 
Quick-Frozen Foods 


During the war a quick-frozen food 
industry was developed in Bulgaria, with 
particular reference to fruits and vege- 
tables. There are six quick-freezing 
plants in the country, with a total freez- 
ing space of 2,000 square meters, and 
capacity of 7,000 metric tons.. Storing 
facilities are inadequate, however, only 
2,500 tons being available. Additional 
storage facilities for 4,500 tons are 
required. 

Production of quick-frozen fruits and 
vegetables in 1945 amounted to about 
2,000 tons. Production in 1946 is ex- 
pected to be lower, about 1,000 tons, 
owing to the sugar shortage. Quick- 
freezing has become an important part 
of the fruit industry. A pack of fairly 
high quality is produced. 

The quick-freezing method introduced 
into Bulgaria by the Germans during the 





war is the American Birdseye system. 
All the installations were imported from 
Germany, only two of the six plants being 
established with Bulgarian capital. The 
remaining four plants were financed with 
German capital. Since German capital 
assets invested in Bulgaria are trans- 
ferred to the Soviet Union, these four 
enterprises are now Russian controlled. 

Quick-frozen fruits and vegetables are 
available in Sofia throughout the year. 
They are especially plentiful because 
shipping facilities and export outlets are 
limited. With adequate shipping and 
storage facilities and more markets the 
industry probably could expand further. 





World Short of Nicotine 


The possibilities of remedying the 
world-wide shortage of nicotine were 
discussed at the First International Con- 
gress of Plant Protection held in Sep- 
tember at the University of Louvain, 
Belgium, where 18 foreign countries were 
represented. 

A number of scientific lectures and 
papers were given, which later will be 
published, and an exhibition of insec- 
ticides, fungicides, and spraying equip- 
ment was on display. 

The next meeting of the Congress will 
be in London in 1948. 





SECOND MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
FOREIGN TRADE CONFERENCE 


“Prosperity Thru Expanded International Trade’ 


JANUARY 13-14, 1947 THE ROOSEVELT 
NEW ORLEANS 


(The International City) 
THE HOME OF 
INTERNATIONAL HOUSE INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART 
MOISANT INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT U. S$. 2nd FOREIGN TRADE ZONE 
Sponsored by the Export Managers’ Club of New Orleans and other 
organizations interested in the promotion of International trade. 


The program is designed to assist the delegates in meeting the 
problems that lie ahead. It includes, among other features, forums 
under the chairmanship of well known figures in the field of Inter- 


national trade, and addresses by outstanding speakers of national 
renown. LADIES INVITED 


For Preliminary Program and Registration Forms Add 


EXPORT MANAGERS’ CLUB OF NEW ORLEANS 
P. 0. Box 433 - - New Orleans 1, La. 


YR YZIGS. 
OAKS) 
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